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Schools. 


Alphabetized., first, pe — second, by Towns. 
ConneEcTICUT, Ly 


ILACK HALL SCHOOL. -—A FAMIL y 

) and Preparatory Schoo! for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. Cc HARL. ES G. BARTLETT, Princ ipal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
user N GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— A 
Preparatory School for . $500 per year. 

For Circular address ne! WILSON, A.M. 


& MARYLAND, Baltimore. 

NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND .— 
; 3, BS aw School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 
yer 3, 1887. 


Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
A ISS RANDOLPH’'S SCHOOL. Sarah 
N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu- 
pils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
lege. 





MAssACHU SETTS, Boston. 
L OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpMvU ND H. BENNETT, L L. D. 


~ ‘MASsac HUSETTS, BOSTON. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JamEs P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 257 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
§, is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
‘faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
A WF E DECOMBES' FRENCH 
and English Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 


MASSACHU SETTS, “Cambridge, Larch Street. 
E OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie- 
tor. (No vacancy at present. y 

MASSACHUSETTS, Ply mouth. 
\*; KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
L Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 
188 ie 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. a 
DAMS ACADEM Y.— PREPARA- 
Ps tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
January 0, 1888. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
~ MASSACHU SETTS, s.W illiamstown, Berkshire C ‘oO. 
“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
TZ paratory Schoolfor Boys. 46thyear. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. : ; 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
« CC. Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 
NEW YORK CITY, 348 Madison Ave. 
| AISS JAUDON’S BOARDING AND 
l day school for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888. 
NEw YORK, Suspension Bridge. mie 
iy VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
a YORK, Syracuse. 
V he C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
Fi ine for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
er year. Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
888. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, Geor, e Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D, White. 
NEw York, Utic a. 
ARS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. —The next school year begins Thursday, 
i 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M?%s. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and a Boarding School 
for Young Ladies rex — Sept. ‘ 
Students prepared for College. "aneie grounds afford 
vantages for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past year. 
PENNSYL VANIA, -Philade iphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


Teachers, etc. 
HARVARD SPECIAL, Experienced, 


desires a position as resident or travelling tutor. 
Address P. O. Box A, Cambridge. 

N OXFORD GRADUATE IN CLAS- 

sical honors, with e xperience in teaching, desires 

, P.O. Box 10, War 


ren, Albemarle County, Va 


—— OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
. University, wishing to teach Greek and Latin 
- lusively, desires a chi ange in position. Address 
E. M., care of the Nation, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{Number 1181 


| Corer W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


QRIVATE POULILS 
Harvard University. 
Cambridse, Mass, 


SALE GRADUATE HAVING STUD.- 
ied for two years in Europe and then taught 
French three years in a leading American university, 
would like to find suitable position as instructor in 
French. Employment as private tutor would also be 
acceptable for a limited season. tecommendations 


FITTED FOR 


Address C. ¢ FELTON, 


| directly furnished from Yale; not through teachers’ 





lished 185i 


; agencies, Address GRADUATE, Nation office. 


School Agencies 
SARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 


| furnish suitable t teachers and to inform no others. 


Fg tggeedage td EDUCATIONAL BU- 
« _reau, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, me lies teachers 
for all grades. Circulars free. W. A. OwWRY, Pres. 
WaLTER H. Mowry, Mgr. 


‘CHERMERHORN’S TEAC Hf ERS’ 
— ney. Oldest and best Known in U. Estab 
7 East 4th st, N.Y. 


7 BOSTO. NV TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
ers. Circular ~— e. 
. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


( NION 7 = ACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
J Astor Place, New York City. W.D. KERR, Sec 
retary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


Wants. 


7“ EDUCATED AND CAPABLE 
ut person wanted in every town and city to canvass 
for subscriptions to THE NATION; liberal compensation. 
Address, naming references, PUBLISHER OF THE NA 
TION, Box 794, New York city. 


Professional. 
LEADER WRITER AND SPECIAL 


We correspondent of some years’ standing on a Lon 
don morning paper is open to engagement to re re nt 
an American paper in kKngland, Address F. M., Nation 
Office. 


“HAERLE S “BLIOFT, 

Architect, 9 Park St., Boston. 
~NOCH KNIGHT, ATTORNEY AT 
‘4 Law, Pasadena, Southe rn California. 


Eastern business and investments specially looked 
after. 


LANDSCAPE 


© “170 T +17 d ~ 4 r 
Harvard University. 
Courses of instruction will be given in the following 
subjects during the summer vacation of 1888; 

Botany, Chemistry, French, Geology, German, His 
tory, Physics, Physical Training, Topography. 

For information apply to the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


. yl %, rN 
13,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 
of FOREIGN TRAVEL, includiug the gy ipal COUN- 
TRIES, CAPITALS, SIGHTS, and SCENES. = travel 
and hotels first class. Alle xpenses inc iuded. PARTY 
sELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, with greatest 
economy of time and money. Absolute freedom from 
care. Good management and inte lligent conductors. 
Send for circulars free. 
Tours oF 96 Days, 80 Days, AND 65 Days, 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


A Pleasant Winter Trip to 
the 73 ‘opics 
THE STEAMSHIPS OF THE RED “*D” LINE. 


Sailing every twelve days for Venezuela, S. A., and 
the Island of Curacoa, W. L., afford an unequalled 
opportunity to those w ishing to make ashort sea voyage 
to the tropics. 

These American steamers, especially built for the 
trade, are provided with every modern appliance for 
the safety, convenience, and comfort of passengers. 
Theroundt trip is made in four weeks, and costs but $144. 

For descriptive pamphlet, apply to 


BOULTON, BLISS & DALLETT, 


General Managers, 71 Wall St., New York. 


y hr Tela 
WINTER RESORT. 

Persons wishing to winter in a mild, dry, piney -wood 
climate, and desiring the accommodations of° a tho 
roughly well-appointed house, under Northern manage- 
ment, address THE HOBKIRK INN, Camden, South 
Carolina. Sixth season. Circulars. 


Germany. 


PROF. A. FLEISCHMANN, Eldena, Pommern. Tho- 
rough study of German, French, and other branches. 
Summer resort for seabathing. Fine surroundings. Isle 
of Riigen, University of Greifswald. For circulars 
address PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D., Grinnell, Towa. 


~OREIGN BOOKS. — Russian, Polish, 
’ Hungarian, Swedish, Danish, Hebrew, French, Ger- 
man, ete. H. Ri 


OSENTHAL & CO.,'14 Cooper Union, N. Y. 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which éhe excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has ¢ 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Star h, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, palor-niy lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Scribner & Welford’s : 


NIK BOOKS 
II. of the 


Shakespeare. 
The Complete 
of William 
Speare. 
Rdited by HENRY IRVING : 
With notes and introductic« 


KoA. Marshall other 
scholars, and very numerous ill 


Volume Henry Irving 


lWVorks 
Shake 


ms toeuch Play by 


and Shakespearean 


ustrations by 
S Vols,, 


Gordon Browne. To be completed it 


square royal Svo, decorated, cloth, sold) only 
in sets, price per vol,, 33.00, 

Vol. T. already published, Vol. I. just ready, 
including King Henry VIL (Parts and 
Charles Kemble’s) condensation of Henry VIL 
never before published), Taming of the Shrew, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Wing Richard Uf. 
And the other Humes will neat intervalsof 
three months, 

The chief features of the Henry Irving Shake- 


speare are agencral introduction by Henry tt 


consisting of litera- 


ving; prefaces to each play, 
ry history, stage history, and critical remarks by 
Mr. Marshall and other Shakespearean sci urs 
numerous and important motes, ete.. ete... and 
over 600 illustrations by Gordon Browne, a son of 
* Phiz.*’ 

‘This edition may truly be called the literary 
sensation of the day, and nowhere will it be bet- 
ter appreciated than in this country.” — New Vor! 


Herald. 


‘The new Shakespeare is characterized by hap 


py arrangement, scholarly editing, artistic illus 
trations, and a conscientious elaboration of details 
which must renderit one of the best of aids 
Shakespearean stu ly and representation, — Neu 
York Tribune, 

“Avery popular edition of Shakespeare 
New York Sin. 


New Work Ashton. 


The leet. 
ITS RIVER, PRISON, 
RIAGES. 


by John 


AND MAR- 


BY JOHN ASHTON, 
Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne SOld Times,” ete Iilustrated by 70 
Drawings by the Author from Original Pic- 


Demy Svo, cloth, clegant, 4.50, 


Niohts. 


tures. 


The 


Arabian 


LADY BURTON'S edition of her husband's * Ara- 
bian Nights,’ translated literally from the 
Arabie, prepared for household reading by 
Justin H. McCarthy. Six) volumes, demy 
Svo, handsomely bound in white and i 
Net, $25.00, 

*.* Lady Burton's object is to secure rv the 
public, especially for her own sex and: scholar 
the advantages of this Oriental misterpece 
the English reading, the knowledge ft Eastern 
life, and perfect workmanship which has been 
so heartily praised by the press and by scholars. 
She has -been fortunate ins st the able as- 
sistance Of a literary 


friend, Mr. Justin H. Me- 


Carthy, M.P., who has prepared it. tf 


reading 


* The above books sent upon rece ipt of adve 


o those interested. 


& WELFORD, 


be maded, 


SCRIBNER 


if desired, t 


ind FRANK MARSHALL. | 





rtised price. ( 


New Ca 


The Nation. 


** The respectable and sometimes ercellent trans- 
lations of Bohi’s Livrary have done for Lit erature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.” 
_ W. Emerson. 

‘IT may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’ sP ublicatio m Series ix the uxefullest thing | 


know. homas Carlyle. 
‘An important body of cheap literature for 
which every living worker in this country who 


draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful.’’—Protessor Henry Morley. 

saa iy publishers are 
of an eminently acceplante 


Libraries,’ *" Athenseum, 


Bohn’s Libr ieee 


CONTAINING 

STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 

RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 

Comprising in all Translations from the French, 

German, Italian, — Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 

700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with excepti 
ADDITIONS 
DRAMATIC 

HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE 
DIVERSION. ‘Translated by Mrs. 
Crosland and F, L. Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF ADY 

MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe : 
with additions and corrections derived from 


making cons egy Reve fopis 
chara * Bohs 


MS. 


RECENT 
HUGO'S WORKS. 
KINGS 
Newton 


VICTOR 






Original MSsS., Illustrative Notes, and a 

Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 

Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits, $4. 

rik rst Ce onvenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas's ad 
mirabl litior ithenmum, 

AN 5 GY r TT. AN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by 
KmmaS, Buchheim, $1.40. 

‘The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 

Yorning Post 


ALTH OF NA 
Nature and 
» Sixth Edi- 
Bel 


THE WE 

An Inquiry into the 

Reprinted from. the 

an Introduction by Ernest 
fort Bax. ‘Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNZEUS) ON BENEFITS. 
Addressed to cbutius Liberalis. Trans 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

‘This is a faithful rendering of the *‘ De Beneticiis ’ in 
plain but academic Engtish.’’—St James’s Gazette. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. segpotcngpin 1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
by i rancis Storr. 31.40. 

= ~~ Storr’s brilliant version .’’--Academy 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEI, 
TE R. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40, 

THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK OF 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8. $2.40 

PAUSANITAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 


ADAM SMITH’S 
TIONS. 
Causes of, 


tion. With 
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Mrs. Burnetts New Story 


IN BOOK FORM. 


Uniform with ‘ Little Lord 


Fauntleroy. 


SARA 
CREWE 


What Happened 
A/iss 


Oy, at 


Minchin s. 


By FRANCES HopcGson BURNETT. 


Illustrated by R. B. Birch. Squate 


8v0, St.o0o. 


tt 


As a beautiful steryv, filled with an exquisite 
1 


‘Sara Crewe’ will at 
‘ Little 


As the latter story had a boy for 


pathos and sweetness, 


once take rank with the author's Lord 


Fauntleroy.’ 


its hero, so this has a girl for its heroine—a 


weird, quaint little creature, whose elfish cle- 
verness and odd ways, together with her ro 
mantic imaginings and ‘* supposings,” are very 


winning, and will make every reader her friend 


Mr 


spirit of the story. 


Birch’s illustrations admirably reflect the 


* Little Lord Fauntleroy, 45d 1,000, Square 


SVO, 


2.00, 


The Tatlor-Made Girl. 


By Puitie H, WeLcH, 


Hlustrated by C. J. Taylor. Oblong folio, 


>1.00, 
Filled with erisp and pointed dialogue, these 
Mr. Welch the 


modern s¢ ciety, 


clever sketches by ridiculing 


weaknesses of are sure of a 


wide, popular audience. Society characters, 
| easily recognizable, such as Miss Décolletée, 
Young Mr. Clubman, Mrs. Marriedflirt, Miss 


Miss are sketched 
in a satirical spirit, inimitable in its 


Mr. 


are capitally in accord with 


Gushington, Fourth-Season, 


good-na 
ture and yet sharply suggestive. Taylor’s 
full-page drawings 
the cleverness of the text. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


~ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Martin T[rous Ile 


luded followers cherished a tiction that they 


demanded and his de 


were still in the company’s employ, although 
not at the moment on its pay-rolls, and al 
though they were doing their 
thre 
Mr. Corbin replies as Gen. Hfoxie did, that 


everything in 


power to prevent running of its trains, 


there is no difficulty between the company 
and its employees, and therefore nothing to 
confer about, but he adds that he is willing 
to discuss the question of wages at any time 
with anybody in the company’s employ, and 
that this rule will be followed with any coal 
miners Who may return to unoccupied 
places, but that he cannot undertake to pay 
higher wages than his competitors pay. This 
is an inexpugnable position, It is possible, 
though not probable, that the Companies in 
the Wyoming Valley may 


agree to pay an 


advance, in which case the Reading Com 
pany would do the same, but without such 
concurrence on the part of the competing 


the 
extinguish 


companies the upshot of an advance by 


Reading Company would be to 


their property in the course of the next few 
years as completely as though it were swal- 


lowed by an earthquake 


Michigan the 
Llouse ot 


Congressman Ford of other 


day showed the Representatives 


how to reduce the surplus by more than three 


millions, presenting for that purpose a peti- 


tion of 140 furniture manufacturers, asking 


c 


for the repeal of the duties on burlaps, en 


silvered mirrors, on coal, and on sponges, 


and the reduction of the duties on unsilvered 
French plate glass to 80 per cent., the present 
duty ranging from LOL to 152 percent. , accord 
ing to sizes. ‘ Notwithstanding this excessive 
protection,” say the petitioners, ‘‘ it has been 
that 


wlass 


demonstrated it was impracticable to 


manufacture suitable for mirrors in 


this country, and every looking-glass plate 
used by furniture manufacturers to-day is 
imported.” Nevertheless, they are willing to 
pay a duty of 380 per cent. in case anybody 
his 
for 


furniture for transportation, they say 


should desire at some future time to try 
hand at the trade. As to burlaps used 
packing 
that 


199.40 worth 


there was imported last year 83,756, 


paying a tax of $1,176, 706.42, 


and that ‘* this article never was and cannot 


be protit owing to 


bly made in this country, 


Climate and other intluences, and there is 


ho 
thre 


industry in United States protected by 


We have a faint 


the existence of a 


tax.” recollection of 


tits 


manufactory of burlaps 
the State of Maine during the 


in W ir period, 


Perhaps it has been extinguished ere now by 


) 


some tax on its raw materials, but if it 


is still 





live, we apprehend that a pretty vigorous 
fight will be made against the repeal of the 


in Which case we shor fur 


niture makers to buy itupand put it and them 


selves out of misery. The petition eoncludes 
by sayin “Phe collection of these taxes 


does not benetit any industry in this country 
but isa grievous burden to furniture manu- 
facturers, and if our petition is granted it will 
divert trom the national Treasury $3,573, 
this 


and many millions more to the people.” 


802.54 annually, and will save amount 


The Bangor Daily Comin i] of Febru 


The 


ary 9 protests vigorously against a repeal of 


N ation. 


the duty on lumber, and reads a lecture to 


the Republican Congressmen who are be 
lieved to faver such re pe al, “There are,” 
it says, ‘fas many Republicans as there 
are Democrats who advocate free lumber, 
\ odarge number of the Republican 


Representatives favor free lumber, and but 
for this it would not be possible to 
pass such an act by the House. The Se- 


nate has aKepublican majority, and should 
plac ed upon the free list, the Re- 
publicans as well as the Democrats in Con- 
The 
reason why the duty should not be repealed, 


lumber be 
gress will be responsible for the act.” 


says the Commercial, is that the Canadian 


lumbermen are not so heavily taxed as 


therefore afford 
* ad 17 hepa 
tart,” it 


our lumbermen, and can 


to sell lumber at lower rates. rad t- 


eal peduction of the continues, 


‘making it possible for our lumbermen to 
conduct their operations at as low a cost as 
it will be 


do the Canadians, early enough 


a 
ist. 


for the placing of lumber upon the free 
It sces no objection, however, to putting 


coal on the free list, and seems to 
favor that measure in the interest of 
our manufacturing establishments. Whit 
a vicious circle the high-tarif! argument 
travels in! You must not lower the duty on 
any one thing unless you lower it on all 
things, but you must not lower it on all 
thines because you will ruin) American in 
dustry if you do. 

The Commercial Bulletin yublishes an 
analysis of the bill of the Undervaluations 


Committee of the Senate, showing it to be 


about the most mediwval and disecreditable 
contrivance ever conceived to cripple and 
restrict our intercourse with foreign nations. 
The object of the bill is to prevent consign- 
ments of goods to this country, and to throw 
trade back to the conditions of a quarter of 
to the 


people of the United States to have goods in 


acentury ago, It is an advantage 


bonded warehouse ready for consumption, 


just asitisan advantage to have commer 


cial travellers seeking customers and selling 


by sample. It is proposed, also, in this bill 
to restore the duties on coverings and on 
charges from the place of manutacture to 
the place of export This is really 
an increase of the tariff, and, as the Bud/etin 


shows, isin violation of that cluuse of the Con- 


stitution which requires that all bills for rais 
House—this, 


trying to reduce 


ing revenue shall originate in the 


too, ata time when we are 


the surplus, Tt is ] 


roposed, also, to make it 


presumptive evidence of fraud if the ap- 


praisers advance the valuation of an invoice 
) per cent In order to add to the cum- 
brousness of the present system, and put 
one more obstacle in the way of the import 


er, it is provided that there shall be three ap- 


instead of two in 


the 
chant shall be dissatistied,. 


priusements every case 
the 


The present sys 


where either Government or mer- 


tem provides for an appraisement, with the 
right of appeal from the local 
the Board of 


pending Dill 


appraiser to 
The 


appraise 


General Appraisers 


provides for an 


ment and oan one veneral 


‘upp al to 
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appraiser, and from him to a board of three 


general appraisers, and the phraseology in 
which this complicated system is sought t 
and involved that 


Out of i. BE 
such a bill should happen to p: 


be defined is so tortuous 


endless litigation must grow 


iss Conger ss, 


we trust that the President will veto it in be 
half of modern civilization and in the in- 
terest of commerce, which his message has 


done so much to promote and popularize 


Had the 7riédune's Washington detective 
examined the record respecting Compensation 
to United 
section 827 of the Revised Statutes, he would 


have seen that Secretary Manning, in his an- 


States district attorneys under 


nual report for 1885, page xlii., on the ‘Collec- 
tion of Duties,” clearly exhibited all the facts 
thereunto belonging. The early practice was 
to look upon suits by importers against col- 
lectors to recover: money illegally exacted on 
imports as private suits, in which the Col- 


lector must look out for the defence, in- 
asmuch as his estate would be levied on to 
satisfy a judgment.- But when, in 18638, 
the law said no such personal liability 
should attach, if the Collector levied the 
duty by order of the Treasury, and thi 


Treasury must pay the judgment, the law 
also gave to district attorneys an extra fee 
for defending the suits, to be fixed by the 


court. Mr. Manning told Congress that, 
in the three years just prior to 1877, 
those fees to the United States  Dis- 
trict Attorney in New York were $40,499, 


and all the work done by salaried Govern 


ment officers. On June 4, 1877, Secretary 
Sherman ordered that the allowance to any 
district attorney in one year should not be 
paid by the Treasury in excess of $4,000, 
Secretary Fairchild does seem to have re- 
voked Secretary Sherman's order, whose ef- 
fect was to reduce the fee which, if certitied 


by the court as proper, the statute says the 


District Attorney ‘ shall recedve but it is 
not to be supposed that Secretary Fairchild 
intended to restore the old annual fees of 


$12,000 or 820,000 a year. The subject de- 
mands the attention of Congress,as Mr. Man- 
ed 


character are all wrong. 


Fees and perquisites of that 
The District Attor 


mld be properly equipped, and 


ning ure 


nev's office shu 
each person in it paid a fair annual salary. 
The fee-perquisite arrangement always leads 


to scandals, 


The Ballot Reform Bill, prepared by a 


committee of the Commonwealth Club, and 
submitted for revision and approval to. the 
committees of several other local organiza 
tions and clubs, has now been put in final 
shape for presentation to the Legislature, 
and sent to Albany Every effort has 
been made to provide for a simple and 


effective application of the principles of the 
proposed reform to our system of voting, 
and the public-spirited gentlemen who have 
devoted thought to 
the they 
succeeded in their purpose. 


and 
tliat 
There has been 


much time 


sO 


work are contident have 
no trace of partisanship in their labors, and 
there should be the consideration 


| of the question by the Legislature. The ad- 


none in 
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“THE FLORENCE MESSAGE.” 


Now that the ‘‘Florence Message” from 
Mr. Blaine has been accepted by the bulk of 
the party as his definitive retirement from 
the Presidential arena, the process of con- 
struing it in the light of subsequent events, 
which alk Mr. Blaine’s utterances have to un- 
dergo, has already begun and is progressing 
rapidly, with very entertaining results. In 
the first place, most people are much 
impressed, and his friends are naturally 
a little dismayed, by the account he gives of 
the state of things which will be witnessed 
The whole of his letter, 
barring one short paragraph, is taken up 
with an account of the bright future which 


after his departrre, 


awaits the party after it has lost his services 
as a candidate. This, of course, makes it 
uppear that those who thought him abso- 
lutely necessary to its success made a terri- 
ble mistake, and that it could have very well 
done without him all along. 

Another very curious passage in the Mes- 
sage is that in which he asserts that ‘‘ one 
thing only is necessary to assure success— 
complete harmony and cordial coéperation 
on the part of all Republicans.” This 
has been by no means the understand- 
ing of the matter on which the party 
managers have acted of late years. There 
is nothing they have more carefully guarded 
against than ‘* harmony,” for whenever the 
Mugwumps showed any sign of willingness 
to come back, they have been warned off, and 
any party candidates they have supported 
have been sedulously ‘‘knifed.” The managers 
ave, indeed, ever since 1884, held and preach- 
ed that * 
cess”? was not ‘‘ harmony,” but Blaine, and 


the one thing necessary to assure suc- 


that nobody could be a good Republican, no 
matter how much he liked harmony or coép- 
eration, if he did not like Blaine. This modi- 
fication of the creed by the Master’s hand, 
naturally, therefore, excites surprise as well 
us SOrrow. 

Other views of the letter are varied and in- 
Mr. Depew, while lost in admira- 
tion of Mr. Blaine, and liking the Paris Mes- 


teresting 


sage for its ‘‘ picturesque peculiarity,” main- 
tains that the Florence Message ‘‘ must be 
interpreted by the facts and circumstances 
which have preceded it.” As, however, these 
” are only known 
to a favored few, the work of Blaine 
hermeneutics must necessarily be confined to 
We do not 
suppose there are over one dozen men in the 
country qualified by training and natural 
powers to interpret the Master correctly, 
and of course they are kept very busy. 
Senator Hawley thinks that though the 


‘*facts and circumstances 


asmall order of hierophants. 


Message means declination, nevertheless 
Mr. Blaine may be nominated in spite 
of it. Mr. Warner Miller was‘ pro- 
foundly stirred” by the Message, and 
believed the, withdrawal to be sincere, but 
could not be induced to say that it would 
prevent Mr. Blaine’s nomination. 
Noah Davis was much moved by it, as ‘‘ the 
letter of a patriot and statesman,” and 
thought the Democrats, too, would regret 
it, because, if they cannot have Cleveland, 
they must, the ex-Judge thinks, want 








Ex-Judge | 


The Nation. 


Blaine in the Presidency. Mr. Jesse Seligman 
was ‘‘ enthusiastic’ over it, because it in- 
creased his admiration for Blaine, and made 
him want him for President more than ever, 


and declared that he was needed in Wall | 


Street to revive business. 


There was “ al- | 


most grief” at the Produce and Cotton } 


Exchanges, the 
Message, which, we suppose, resembles 
grief as the mist resembles the rain. 
Police Commissioner ‘‘ Steve”? French felt 
quite certain that the Message was sincere, 
but appeared entirely reconciled to the situa- 
tion. Commissioner ‘‘ Johnny” McClave 
took the same view, was afflicted by the 
withdrawal, but was certain it was ‘ final.” 
Mr. Edward Mitchell mourned over it too, 
but saw that it would lead to ‘‘ unity.” 
Ex - Attorney - General Leslie W. Russell 
also thought the Message ‘ final,” as 
did Gen. John A, Foster, but hoped ‘the 
Convention would override his (Mr. Blaine’s) 
wishes as they did Gartfield’s,” whose nomi 
nation, it would appear, was made in spite of 
his kicks and screams. ‘*Tom” Platt was 
also profoundly afflicted by the news, but 
was convinced that Mr. Blaine must now 
be considered out of the race. The 77é- 
bune also discovered great disappointment 


among the temperance people. Albert Grif- 


| fin of the National Republican Saloon Com- 


mittee did the ‘ voicing of this sentiment of 
regret.” 

We might greatly multiply these cita- 
tions from the leading Blaine organ. They 
all go to show that while the sorrow in the 
party over the Message is deep and universal, 
it is also for the most part sorrow without 
hope. Almost everybody who is consulted, 
after the first burst of grief is over, expresses 
his firm belief that a man like Blaine could 
never be induced to change his mind, that 
he is as much out of the race as if he 
were dead, and that the party must now goto 
work with aching heartto fillupthe void. It 
is proper to remark, however, that a Wash- 
ington correspondent telegraphs ‘‘that the 
subject is not closed, and that the letter is 
to receive its fuller explanation in some 
additional statements which will not be made 
public for some days.” We have little doubt 
this is true. No matter what statement 
Mr. Blaine makes, an additional statement 
is sure to come in a few days, but in this 
case it will not affect the situation. 


The curtain has fallen, and it is only a very | 
| crime, murders, robberics, and the like, are 


small circle of admirers whom Mr. Blaine 
made conspicuous, and who will never be 
conspicuous again, who wish to have it raised 
The lights may be kept burning till 
the house empties, and the house may empty 
slowly, but the play is over. 


again, 


SOUTHERN HOMICIDE. 


Tribune says, over the | 








Tuk editor of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Daily | 


Journal, of whose manful fight for his life at 
the church door on Sunday we gave some ac- 
count a fortnight ago, is apparently dissatis- 
fied with our comments on that tragic occur 


rence, for he hassent usa much-marked copy | 


of his paper containing an answer to our criti- 
cisms. What he objects to is in the main the 


| 
| 
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inferences we drew or appeared to draw from 
the fight, as to the condition of Southern 
sentiment on the subject of homicidal encoun- 
ters and the carrying of concealed weapons. 
IIe says we are ‘‘ disposed to magnify every 
violation of law in the Southern States and 
hold it up as an evidence of a general demorali- 
zation of Southern society.” This is very far 
indeed from the truth. On the contrary, we 
have for many years, while commenting on 
Southern readiness to shed blood about trifles, 
endeavored to guard against the inference that 
the homicidal tendency was evidence of *‘gene- 
ral demoralization.”” In fact, one of the 
most surprising things about it, we have 
always thoughtand said, was that it existed in 
the midst of a civilization in other respécts 
so high. For instance, in the present case of 
the editor of the Journal, we should not 
in this part of the world expect a man 
who carried a loaded pistol in his pocket 
on Sunday, and was expert in its use, 
to go to church at all. 
editor, although he knew that some desperate 


But at Knoxville the 


fellows were on his track, instead of having 
them arrested and bound over to keep the 
peace, went armed and ready for them to 
his place of worship, and was able, by his 
energy and activity, to kill one and wound 
another at the door of the sacred edifice, 
though himself wounded severely. There is an 
incongruity about this sort of thing which 
strikes the Northern mind as very odd. One 
finds it difficult to realize that men who are 
so constantly armed, so ready to use their 
weapons in private quarrels and tight for life 
in the public streets, wear black broadcloth 
and buy their meat at the butcher’s. One 
rather expects to sce them wearing an arsenal 
in their belts, and a brilliant red jacket and 
beautiful white petticoats like an Albanian 
or Montenegrin. 

The Knoxville Journal, curiously enough, 
thinks it answers our complaints about 
Southern customs in this matter of homicide 
and deadly weapons, by pointing out that 
there are many crimes committed at the 
North; that a farmer was recently waylaid, 
murdered, and robbed in Ohio; that ‘* not 
long ago a woman was found murdered in 
New Jersey,” and that ‘‘ only last week 
a man killed his own mother in the 
city of Brooklyn with an axe.” All 
this shows a curious inability to compre- 
hend what the Northern charge against the 
South is. Nobody maintains that ordinary 


not as common at the North as at the South, 
and, indeed, much more common. What 


| we charge is, that encounters with deadly 


Weapons between more or less respectable 
men, in the public streets, are disgracefully 
frequent at the South, though much less 
that men of 
good character and standing, instead of ap- 


so than a few years ago ; 


pealing to the police, respond with hideous 
readiness to the invitations of bullies and 


rowdies to engage in single combat with 
them in the public highways, and discredit 
American civilization by butchering each 
| other like Zulus or red Indians. 

If the Knoxville Journal could give us 
some examples in this part of the country of 
furious encounters with Knives and pistols 
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between prominent lawyers, or doctors, or 
merchants; if it could show that when a 
litigant assaulted a judge for deciding against 
him, the judge had to commit suicide 
to escape the shame of refusing to tight a 
duel with the blackguard, or to shoot him 
from behind a fence, as happened two 
or three years ago in Kentucky; or that 


a deacon or elder, when he had a falling out 


with a man, made no scruple of warning him 
to go armed, in order that he might be at 
tacked on equal terms, as now and then hap 
pens at the South; or, in fact, that murder 
readily occurs to decent men in good social 
standing at the North as a remedy for tri 
fling social wrongs,then indeed it would have 
us on the hip 

We admit there has been a great improve 
ment at the South in this matter within the 
Jast seven years. A prominent man in South 
Carolina has lately had the courage to bring 
asuit for libel, instead of sending a chal 
lenge. Similar things have occurred in 
other parts of the South, and they show 
great progress. But that there is still consi 
derable room for improvement the Knoxville 
editor's way of meeting his assailants shows, as 
does also an article which, curiously enough, 
he prints in his paper immediately before the 
one in which he answers us. This article com 
‘* the shooting of Editor Ellis of the 


Birmingham //ornet last Saturday,” and it 


ments on 


endeavors to show that Editor Ellis had but 


f. because he ‘f abused 


little to complain « 


| 
everybody who crossed his path. His strong 
point Was vituperation, and whoever incurred 
the displeasure of the editor was made the ob 
ject upon which filth was emptied by whol 

sale.””. Now, we have many such editors in 
these parts, but nobody thinks of murdering 
them. Doubtless some of them richly de 

serve to die, but members of a civilized com 
munity, if rightly constituted, refuse to in 
flict capital punishment on any man, in their 
own quarrel, without a proper trial by a 
legal tribunal. One of the inconveniences 
to which a man has to submit when he be 
comes a member of such a community, in re- 


turn for countless benefits, is dail 





Vy contact 
With many people who, he is  satistied, are 
not fit to live. But any one who cannot put 
up with this inconvenience is really a savage 


no matter what kind of clothes he wears 


FROUDE AND MARX, 


Mr. FrRovuprE’s book on the West Indies, 
which we reviewed last week, and which is 
really a political pamphlet embellished with 
picturesque descriptions of trave l, brings out 
very strikingly the close agreement of the So 


cialist and Carlylese philosophers on one point 





Mr. Froude, and all his school of political 
thinkers, are disgusted with representative 
governments and deliberative assemblies 
They would abolish them everywhere, ex 


cept possibly in England. The orators by 


whom these assemblies are swayed they 
consider little short of a nuisance Thev 
would have all races, beginning with the 


blacks, ruled by able administrators, regu 


lating everything out of their own head, and, 


if possible, feelin 





om they re 


tempt for those over wl 





The 


possible exceptions to this rule ar 
and Americans, though al t 
We are not so sure. Butall oth 
moned, with mort SS 
themselves with masters 

cape both temporal ruin at 

tion. They must give up 
consulting, and learn to obey 


throw their orators into tl 
rood admirals ind generals 


What is wanted in the West 


stance, Is not: parliamentary it 
1 batch of austere hd det 
ernors Who would mak 
mind,” or ‘‘ stand rout 


Southern overseer would 


1th Thies matters ire iu 
’ To 
boat as the blacks If the 


rood for them,they would be ¢ 
not for home rule, but for 
viceroy Who would covern ther 


Indian fashion Phi ver! 


would see that they wet 


they did not talk too mu 
Wuste their money ind th 
nearly an English view 


The Socialists would orgar 


very nearly the same way. Ws 


they are as hostile to talk as Mr 


they care much less than he doe 
cal arrangements 
thoroughly as to the untitnes 


+) 


to manage their own busines 


even more opposed ‘ LONE 


for they would not let anv! 


) ry" 2 ] ft +} 
home They would, if the 
administrators who would take 
1} instr nt Yr) 

| ill bia t Ss t 

land, mines, houses 

roads ma t te - \ 


ness to engage in, in wl 


carry it n, where na \ 
should be sold or disposed 
money of: other « . Le 
it, should be spe I] 
would onthe whole be wors 
or an Irishman under Kk M 
Mr. Froud There w 
rovernment, and the vernors 
nearly su rentl 
Froude’s 

It will be see I . 
the two schools diff \ 
of human society vag 
mendous den s ont x 
= ck of st 1 
Pr nce s 
nan race i Mee. 
ifter getting i 
ta k fo. Vi st 
mu! yw 
‘ ' base: 4 . 
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mediaries between the throne and the people 
were removed, 8,000 unnecessary oftice-hold- 
ers were discharged, and her ministers of 


state were appointed by and made responsi 
ble to the Mikado. Young men educated in 
Europe or America were made the chief exe 


cutive servants and closest counsellors of the 


Emperor, who became more than ever an ac- 
tual 1840, 
at school in somewhat 


ruler. Ito, born in for a while 


England, and noted 
asa speech-maker in the United States in 
1871, became ‘‘ Minister President of State.” 
Ail this wasin the direction of healthy re- 
form, and in the spirit of the revolution of 
1868, as embodied in the oath of the Mikado 
to form a government based on public opi 
nion. 

The closing days of 1887, however, have 
seen a different and disappointing state of af- 
fairs. On the 26th of December, a flash of 
lightning, followed by a roar of thunder 
out of a blue sky, an imperial rescript dated 
published, It laid a 
and assem 
police to put 


December 25 was 
societies 

the 
a stop, without recourse, to open air meet 
ings. With the sanction of the Minis 
ter of Home Affairs, they were to warn 
away, deport, or imprison all suspected per 


ban on all secret 


blies, and authorized 


sons living within eight miles of the palace. 
To the Cabinet were given full powers to ‘‘pro 
claira districts imperilled by popular excite- 
ment,” and practically to put the whole body 
law. 
The interpretation was not long wanting to 
the text, for few days after its 


of the people therein under martial 


within a 


issue several hundred persons— children, 


boys, and men—and these mostly from 


Tosa, were summarily 


into 


the province of 


removed from Tokio or cast 


prison for not instantly obeying the police. 
The suspects are to be under surveillance for 


a period of from two to five years. This 


means that even their private letters will be | 


opened, and their lives made a burden. It 
means also that the able men suspected will 
be politically disabled until after 1890. Os 
tensibly, the cause of this high-handed act, 
shameful even in a despotism like that of 
Japan, is the discovery of a plot to murder 
Count Ito, the Minister President of State. 
As simple fact, it followed on the appearance 
in the capital of a deputation of overtaxed 
people who came to petition for redress. 


To a close observer of Japanese affairs the | 
edge of surprise is taken off by a study of 
| the 
would be chosen as the model for Japan in | 


certain recent events which seemed as surely 
prognostic of some sudden political change as 
the subsidence of water ina well forebodes 
That we 


an earthquake. may 


ciate these, it is only necessary to 
know the ruling principle and secret 
springs of Japanese politics. The Mikado 


is still a fetish, and whichever party holds 


his person is the Government, and the only | 


legitimate expression of ‘‘ the will of heaven.” 
Who ever opposes this body-guard in power 
is a cho-teki (imperial enemy, traitor). In all 
Japanese history, no noble, knight, gen- 
tleman, or 
the 


commoner ever 
the ambitious man 
possession of the Son 


seize throne; 


aims only to 
of Heaven. This done, and his former keepers 
beheaded, a new government is formed. In 


get 


| ed that 





appre- | 


attempts to | 


| openly 


The Nation. 


1868, in Kioto, a few clever leaders of the | 
Satsuma, Choshiu, and Tosa clans were able 


to do this, and to upset the established order 
of two and a half centuries, even the Toku- 


gawa shogunate in Yedo, and ultimately to | 


abolish the whole feudal system. In_ the 


flush of their triumph, they made the boy | 


before 
rovernment 


Mikado 
men to 


take an oath gods and 
form a 
public opinion. They were Liberals then, 
but revolutions move faster than the men who 
start them. Busy for years in crushing three 
great rebellions got up by ‘‘ch6-téki,” who 
wanted the Emperor to have new counsellors, 
disappointed in their foreign diplomacy, 
sobered 
ties, these once hot-headed Liberals reverted 
to an ultra-conservative type, even while the 
opinion of the reading classes moved to- 
wards Only after they 
had filled the prisons of Japan with editors 
and men of learning, and when the public 
pressure was becoming dangerous on all 
sides, did the Mikado’s keepers yield. In 
1881 they reaffirmed the imperial promise 
that a parliament should be assembled, and 
named the date, 1890. 

Almost to a man the joyful Liberals believ- 
this would be on the British model. 


Ifence they kept silence even when the oftice- 


democratic ideas, 


holders converted themselves into noblemen, 
with fat salaries and allowances, and profuse- 
ly distributed decorations to themselves and 
This they did be- 
cause they saw that material must be supplied 


their foreign favorites. 


for the upper as well as the lower house of 
the Parliament to be. Patiently, too, they bore 
both the restrictive measures and the grind 
ing taxation, even while companies of politi- 
cal favorites were annually junketing through 
Europe at a cost of many tens of thousands 
of dollars. All this time the Government, 
consisting by a large majority of Satsuma 
and Choshiu men, became more closely cen- 


tralized. The Tosa people, being as a rule 


men of the Liberal party, were left out 
of office. 
Ito, visiting Europe, became fascinated 


with Bismarck and the Prussian methods of 
On his return a marked Ger 
man influence was noticed. Germans were 
employed as teachers and advisers at court, 
to the liberal Ja 
Prussian 
with ministers responsible to the sovereign, 
instead of the British method, which makes 
Parliament, 


doing things. 


and it soon became evident 


panese patriots that the system, 


ministers responsible — to 
ISO. 

To the Liberals, hoping for real represen- 
tative institutions, this was rank treachery; 
Ito and his sympathizers had turned even the 
imperial oath into perjury. To root despot 
ism still deeper, and make militarism still 
stronger, under the outward guise of Ger- 
manism and civilization, was a blow to their 
hopes for which the thoughtful men of Japan 
were but ill prepared. It is not, therefore, 
strange that plots against the life of the Mika- 
do’s ministers were rife ; or that, on the other 
hand, 
elaborate, the centralizing 
and iron-handed despotism 


the official espionage became more 
measures more 
more 


fe Fr 


stringent, 


avowed, Japan’s Government 


based on | 
| be beheaded, In 


by their tremendous responsibili- | 





| of both foreigners and natives. 


| ext eedingly remote. 
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‘ 


‘despotism tem- 
Ito, who had seen 


centuries has been that of 
pered by assassination.” 


| most of his predecessors in high office made 
| the 


target or the actual victims 
of his sword, was ever on the alert, knowing 
well that if ‘‘a vote of censure” were moved 
upon him, it would be in the usual form of 
assassination. If ‘his Majesty’s Opposition” 


assassin’s 


were successful, he and his colleagues would 
the lack of a 
parliament, or free press, this is the Asiatic 
method of asking for the resignation of ob- 
noxious Cabinet officers. 

No doubt plots were really made against 
the lives of the men forced the 
last imperial rescript, and by exile and semi- 
imprisonment of their rivals and enemies 
purged away the objectionable elements 
which might arise in the kind of parliament 
they want in 1890. Having turned Tokio 
into acamp, they yet find it necessary to 
among the 
troops, who are at intervals suspected of aid- 


congress, 


who have 


de considerable beheading 


ing plotters. Only a few weeks ago the 
blood-pit was well moistened. Having 


crippled the once brilliant scheme of national 
education by spending from the imperial 
treasury less than a million dollars a year in 


this direction, and seventeen millions, or 
nearly one-fourth of the whole revenue, 
on the army and navy, they have 


also pushed forward a railroad 
notoriously unnecessary, in order to 
have military roads, and by means of them 
to concentrate troops quickly at any point. 
As a final stroke, preparatory to this last 


system 


characteristically Asiatic move, they suc- 
ceeded in corrupting the foreign press. The 
chief newspaper at Yokohama has for years 
been under subsidy from Tokio, in the 
form of a large subscription, paid for out 
of the imperial treasury. Until a few days 
before the fateful Christmas Day of 1887, 
however, the other journal was pouring out 
its usual steady stream of criticism, to the 
exasperation of the Cabinet. It exposed, 
sometimes with harshness, but always ably, 
the shams of ‘‘ statesmen” who were bidding 
for the sympathies of civilization. Suddenly, 
as readers of this long critical sheet no- 
ticed, its tone became as genial as a tropical 
zephyr. The secret was soon out. Its pro- 
prictor had earned leisure and coveted op- 
portunities of travel by accepting a hand 
some salary from the Japanese Government 


simply to stay away. It now justifies and 


excuses even this Coercion Act. Ac 
cordingly, the comments of both these 


arrest, 
500 to 
equal 


the rescript, with its 
imprisonment of from 
which quite 
the worst in Russia—are the laughing-stock 
With the 
alien 


papers on 
exile, or 
900 


persons — acts 


native muzzled and the 
corrupted, with a large army and fine navy 
at their back, and reverting, as they have 
done, to the vices of feudalism, the ministers 
now in power are masters of the situation. 
The prospect of Japanese absolutism be 
coming a constitutional monarchy, or her 


press press 


people having any real share in the functions 
of government during this century, are now 
No doubt the advisers 
ot the Emperor have the right to protect them 
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selves, knowing their dangers. Still, solongas | shadowy, there is a ** substant 


such methods are even supposed necessary, itis | Stveron p. tt “Love s Us iittes : 
sent tens I . ‘ . \ . 


an idle dream for Japanese to imagine 
that Western governments will yield their | °°" Fi = és ate saninbeoeas e * oe 


extra-territorialty claims, or allow their citizens 


1 te : : and ‘ist i i 
to come under such risks. The best friends | , that a 
i ‘ in LE ‘ i i 
of Japan can but hope that the recent mea perfect infinit 
sures are the result of overstrained nerves i passive imperative-intinit ‘ 


1 


and will by their authors be allowed to fall | what his Tussi Ss capa f lat t \ 


into ‘‘innocuous desuetude.” If, however, | same time to at i 














such acts are repeated, the world will not be | the conciseness of Volapuk, 
deceived as to the real character of Japan's | '0Howlng: ™ pu , 
much-boasted ‘* civilization.” MS Wertem Bes cil _ " 
) We shall be su Ss 
ee = \ 
VOLAPUK.—I Deeiatalbohceinpia:. sos. ciabwtees 
| or confus en t t \ 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, January this. aves dies 
THE grammar of this new language is very | Englishman is set uy 
brief. But if Volapiik has come to stay sure | no mod f communication ex 
enough, the syntax will assuredly have to be und if t ibove sta i i y ijt ‘ 
enlarged, because a fuller treatment will be d to cow his assailant 
manded, A few points may be referred to here letter to assure them that 
As to the cases, there are four, as in German, | tects her children. Lf hes 
but the question arises: How are different na [ shail be such as shall hay 
tions to be made to harmonize their varying | protected), with as mu \ : 
conceptions of case relations / Schlever says | be given in a language that always txt \ 
p. 17) that his language ** has neither an abla last svillable of its word eo | \ und S 
tive, nor an instrumental or prepositional, | that ‘abroad ” will 
local, causative, or negative (as the Lapland, Let us see what S vera vit : _ 
Latin, Russian, and Sanscrit). For these cases | He forms his sul 
the appropriate prepositions (usually with the sccented -la to t] 
nominative) are employed.” He rejects these | His common rendering for it is i St 
cases as unnecessary, but retains his German | ¢ . mie wit tt t \ \ 3% ‘ \ 
cases. If ‘* Volapiikists can ure prepositions t illustrate its use That vou t vw: that [ s 
express with, from, by, why net do the same for she might lock 
of and to? How are we all to be brought t havehalved.” Spielmanntrat tes 
think of and fo in the same ] Those w i i sc] . 
speak Englsh will naturally consider thei \n interrogat subju . 
transitive verbs as followed by the accusative, ind Seret gives { i t 
and will append 7 to the nouns. ** Notify the | for fens . 
man,” ** Thank the man,” ** Ask the man.” In ulds t exan . ; 4 
these places we should undoubtedly use ma / . ‘ . . 
in writing Volapik. But in ‘Ask the mat Pu 
a Frenchman would, of course, write sia e | translator ¢ . 
doing in Volapiik what @ did for him in Frenct the proper ran, f subjunet t tions 
In ** Thank the man” both the French and the is bv th 
Germans would write niane. The Volapuk A t i 
manach has several examples of mercantile let t Do | 
ters (Handelshriefe) One ef them begins had answ 
* Wir haben die Ehre, Lhnen anzuzeigen,” and iftet t S 
for Jhnen, oles is given—i. e., ol you, (du happy in his trans ts 
ole dat. sing. te yous and oles dat. plural inctive, st is \ " 
In another letter we find ** und danken Ihnen, Che treat toft . 
and again JAnen is oles. What would make a istrate t ¢ litt - 
London or New York correspondent write any Lunivers 
thing but o/is in these sentences tl 
The greatest curiosity will naturally be felt | thir n the sa \ s 
in regard to the verb, and ju s wl su s ~ 
this new language is in greatest « s its apuk 
ing to grief. What sorts of renderings are sa stru ! st . 
given to such a multitude of forms’ andin  hotfs’s \ 
What state do we find the svntax of the vert ea . 
In answer to the first question we reply, k ‘ < ts ‘ ~ i t retains 
off about a quarter of a million for 1 s : v 
membering that the * aoristic” formation it sent : . } iths 
just duplicates the other forms, and in translat s just t t this 
ing add ** constantly ~ to represent it. F n sent ts - t t i illed 
the verb fo Jove, half the forms denote « stant . t i \ ‘ 1 as 
affection, while 250,000 forms are reserved for tot It \ : - eard pl 
inconstant lovers. One very peculiar for f inet : t i t Would sa schiever 
affection must be noted: ‘* to love (or be loved s tells { . \ that t t f meaning 
multilaterally.”  (Seret, p. 44, and p. 4 lr . . t ised ina th In 
fact, ‘* multilateral” English is the only kind it t t n ss awsout, i andl af for 


We can think of ata ‘ 
tem of inflection. ‘* For to (shall lov for it t t : . : sain f. woes ' . get the En 


shall have loved),” are translations given to tw nt ’ t . t abju sh-speaking w« i 1 ill eet rif, eef 
of the supines (p. 45 ‘To love (just ving tive t ts < i ils und fif are both gi Seret’s vocabu 
on)” renders an imperative-intinitive. ‘Be a And t p. 47 we s lary as f, without any hint as toa differ 


loving one!” affords an example of an impera- as poss nto this very construct vt ence. In Schleyer we find fut as a part of the 


tive-participle. If such imperatives seem at all 
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that if he had rejected sounds impossible | but it is evidently intended to include the ch 


or difficult to the various peoples, he would 
to an 


is, 


probably have been reduced exceed- 
ingly slim As it 
of twenty-seven letters, hé discards both the 
(at, all), 


few 


alphabet. with one 


th sounds, several of our a@ sounds 
the boil), and aw, 
words have r, so that flo? = flower, /apin=rapine, 
Jlen=friend, blod=brother, p/ek blek 
= break, blef Of the four sounds 
seen in the gradation azure, ashore, age, and 
hatch, Volapiik recognizes only two, j=sh and 
e=j. The four-fold gradation is easy enough for 
us, who find no difficulty in distinguishing Jews 
But a Ger- 
man is very apt to call himself a cherman., As 
Schleyer thus omits some of our most familiar 
ounds, and retains others that are a stumbling 
block to us, other nations will find the same 
thing true for their language. To meet such 
difficulties Schleyer has a larger world-alphabet 
of thirty-seven letters for the purpose of ‘in 
terpreting sounds and accents peculiar with 


ot sound Only a 


prayer, 


brevity, etc. 


from choose, and joke from choke, 


some people or language.” 

When we come to the description of the sounds 
of Volapiik, we are impressed once more with the 
impossibility of learning sounds out of books. 
Schleyer says, pronounce e as in German es and 
Seret gives a insa/eas its equiva 
Schlever 


English fell. 
lent, and this is undoubtedly right. 
says, pronounce jas in German thi and Eng- 
lish lip! For ohe gives German Lob and Eng 
lish lock as examples of the same sound; wu is 
illustrated by nur and pu//, We once heard a 
Scotchwoman ask a man if he wanted his fool 
(full) name painted on his trunk. Probably 
Schleyer had heard pul/ rhymed with pool, He 
tells us @ is not to be sounded like e. But Seret 
in any, and 
in fell. 


says the sound of qd is given 
Schleyer says e 
Nor is the matter made less confusing by his 
in German es represents the 


Volapitk. In 
pronounced 


is sounded like e 
saying that e 
sound of e 

of Germany 

with our word ace 
percentage of his vocabulary is based on the 
English, the millions of people who speak Eng 
lish cannot but feel tempted to pronounce fiat 
fate when they find that it meds‘ tate.” But 


dit et different 


what 
Is es to 


? Again, since the lar 


in part 
rhyme 


west 


as the and mean 


things, and as in the verb é is the vowel for one 


pronouns 


tense (imperfect) and e for another (future), it 


is necessary to get these sounds accurately. 


We are glad to see that Sehleyer requires his 
own people to make some difficult sounds. How 
are Germans going to distinguish cid, chisel, 
and cit, cheat’ or fed, treaty, and fet, fertility? 
or leg, genuineness, and lek, echo’ One other 
point we will mention as showing what the 
chance is of getting sounds from books. 
Schlever gives Volapiik v as equivalent to 
English v, and to German w in webe. Seret 


actually gives Volapiik v as equivalent to w in 
wish! Butin the following words, sral (swal 
low), Schwalbe, svan (swan 
and srip (sweep), the temp 


, svid (sweet), srim 
(swim), svin (swine), 
tation is very strong to do as he says, and pro 
nounce v like w,. 

The claim that in Volaptik eac 
only one sound is not strictly correct 


h letter 
On page 


16 Schleyer makes a distinction bet ween -Os and 


-6s. Weare to pronounce the first with long o 
(ohs), and. the second about as o in toss (as toss 
would be pronounced in German), The ** po 
lite” pronoun *‘ you,” when it refers to one 
person, is given by the ending -Ous—?. ¢., ohns; 


but when it refers to more than one, the same 
ending is -6ns, with the short sound as given 


This useless encumbrance, we may add, 


above. 
was done away with by the Munich 
S has the two sounds we are all accustomed 
For ¢ only the sound of our / is given; 


Congress. 


to. 








has | 


sound (church). As cem, cif, cop, and ciitt mean 


chamber, chief, chop (hew), and cheat, and evi- 


dently came from the English, it can hardly be | 


that we are expected to change the sound from 
ch toj. In cog, joke, we have the same initial 
sound in both languages. But as Schleyer has 
no cok in his vocabulary, it looks very much as 
if his German pronunciation of final g over- 
came him, and as if he wrote cog, but felt cok. 

One point more. Among the various defects 
of existing languages that Volaptik, according 
to Schleyer, either avoids entirely or seeks to 
reduce toa minimum, is an excessive number 
of meanings for words. He instances Anstand, 
coup, bill, This is evidently a good point to 
make. When a schoolboy comes upon bellum, 
his mind is at peace; he is pretty safe in 
translating it war. But when he falls foul of 
ratio, he is most likely ata standstill. A world 
language, in aiming at simplicity here, has a 
serious difliculty to encounter in avoiding un- 
due inflation of its vocabulary. If each word 
is to have only one meaning, the number of 
words will be swelled enormously; and _ this 
huge vocabulary would be rendered additional- 
ly difficult from the fact that the same forces 
that in other languages have given different 
uses to the same word, would come into play 
here too, and the world-language would proba- 
bly find itself ‘‘ toting double,” carrying at the 
same time a long list of words and a variety of 
meanings for many of them. 

If any of this criticism seems unfair, as di- 
rected more against Seret’s presentation of 
Volapiik than against the language itself, it 
must be remembered that Seret’s book is the au- 
thorized exponent of Volapik for the millions 
of people who speak English. It is ‘* the second 
(greatly revised) edition, translated and pub- 
lished with the consent of the inventor,” and 
Seret is a “certified teacher of the universal 
language.” His book contains the standard lexi- 
con of Volaptik, and is on this account essential 
to a student of the new language. But though 
Schleyer has been extremely unfortunate in his 
accepted translator, Volapiik is itself responsi- 
ble for most of the defects we have pointed out. 
it seems astounding that Schleyer should have 
sought to impose upon the world his vast verbal 
In its very principle it militates against 
the Aryan languages, 


system, 
the manifest trend 
which is to substitute analysis for synthesis in 
It is perfectly true that only 


of 


verb-formation., 
a very small percentage of these more than 
half a million forms are needed for practical 
use, or likely to be practically used. But they 
are there, and Schleyer counts his verb one of 
the glories of his invention. And we have not 
touched upon some important points in which 
we feel sure Volapiik is in danger. In the at- 
tempt to squeeze varying idioms into this one 
mould, we think the mould is going to crack. 
At the same time we freely concede a great deal 
that admiring Volaptkists claim for the lan- 
guage, One can learn to express himself in it 
with great rapidity. Wehave received a letter 
in Volapuk written after two days’ study; and 
any one who has travelled in a country with 
Whose language he was only very slightly ac- 
quainted knows how slim a stock of words suf- 
lices for actual needs; so that Volapiik may 


prove to be of great assistance, when its 
study shall have become widespread. We 
think that Schleyer has made an excellent 


beginning, and that his language may be made 
the starting-point of a very useful medium of 
communication. But the difficulties are not all 
solved yet,as we have perhaps succeeded in show- 
ing. As for Schleyer himself,with his vast learn- 
ing, his prodigious talent for work, and his great 
poverty, we feel that he isa man deserving of 
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We are 
not only anxious to see his language improved, 
but we respond with a hearty Amen! to the 
words with which, speaking of the inventor of 
Volapiik, he concludes his preface to the seventh 
edition of his ‘ Mittlere Grammatik’ : 


our sincere respect and sympathy. 


‘* Dar ‘imel bésere sein ardenlds 
ADDISON HOGE. 


THE CROFTERS’ REVOLT. 
LONDON, January 26, 1888. 

‘* ANARCHY IN THE LEWES,” ‘ Civil War in 
the Hebrides,” ‘‘ Raising the Standard of Re 
volt in the are sensational headings 
which have been appearing lately in the Lon- 
I wonder how many Americans 
Until last 

In Eng- 


Lewes,” 


don papers. 
know what and where the Lewes is. 
summer it was to me barely a name. 
land it is known to a few sportsmen, and to as 
few enterprising tourists sent there by Mr. 
Black’s descriptions in the ‘ Princess of Thule.’ 
Those of the Western Islands to which Dr. 
Johnson went on his famous journey are much 
more accessible than they were in his day ; 
throughout the summer there are daily ex 
cursions to Iona, Staffa, and Mull, and to Skye. 
Steamers even run from the mainland to the 
Outer Hebrides so entirely for the benefit of 
sportsmen and tourists that their last consider- 
ation is the convenience of natives. But the 
number of travellers who go so far through 
Hebridean seas is small compared to that of the 
crowds who, during the season, daily overrun 
Iona and ‘‘do” the Cuchullins in Skye. 

Lewes is the furthest north of the Outer 
Hebrides. Asa rule, the papers, like the gene- 
ral public, ignore it. The late disturbances 
have forced it into prominence. The crofters 
and cottars marched upon one of the great deer 
forests of the island and drove the deer towards 
the sea. They destroyed the fences of a large 
sheep farm and scattered the sheep. 
bles and marines were despatched from the 
mainland to put down the rebellion. The ring- 
leaders were captured, brought to Edinburgh, 
and, to the surprise of everybody, acquitted. 
The agitation spread to other districts of Lewes, 
for their 


Consta- 


to Ross-shire, to Skye. As a reason 
lawlessness, the people declare starvation is 
staring them in the face. Naturally interest 
has been aroused in their condition. That it 
has not been exaggerated by them even the 
Times and the Scofsman admit. Destitution 
reigns throughout the Lewes, and calls for im- 
mediate and radical relief. 

An official inquiry has been made into the 
matter. Commissioners have gone from district 
to district, from cottage to cottage. They have 
questioned the people and examined their land. 
The report of their visit published in the Scots- 
manand the Tines, like that of the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1883, is cruel beyond belief. An 
entire population on the verge of starvation ; 
men, women, and children living under the 
same roof and often in the same room with 
their cattle ; whole families sleeping in one bed, 
with but one blanket to cover them ; children 
with no clothing but old meal bags ; hundreds 
and more crowded together on the barrenest 
tracks of land; little patches of cultivated 
ground squeezed in between the great bare 
boulders lying on the hillsides—these are the 
things that were seen in the Lewes. The people 
are without food, or will bein a few weeks; 
without money or credit ; without hope, save 
in Providence. The story told of Lewes is true 
as well of all the Western Islands, of the 
greater part of the Highlands. I was in the 
Lewes last summer, and in Harris and Mull 
and Skye, and many of the smaller islands ; I 
travelled through Argyllshire and Inverness 
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on the mainland. Idid not keep to the t 















































routes, but went over roads and to placesseldom | matter how faithfully he had paid his rent, | t mil te 


visited by strangers. I never imagined that in | how carefully 








v he and his fat or bn ? } vA 
a country supposed to be civilized there could | worked his tinv farm For vears t roft ( s ( 
be such human misery, such human de ! ht pay road taxes, and not even a path was ‘ sw 
tion. I have se nformyself peasants in ma t s township so rast VAS Mr. H 
and Italy, slaves at home The life of the | tion only of his and his fellow-crofters nve ! Ler " anil : 


negro in the Southern States was one of luxury | nience Fishermen might land their boats as t ma eel t 


compared to that of the Western Islanders best they eould: if their wants ne had beet | na w re f 


The poor, half-starved confadini on the plain | considered, the Islands would. still be without lt t 
of Lombardy have not less to eat than the A Jle ra harbor Until within the last few ~ 


crofters and cottars of the Highlands. The | vears evervthing has been done for the ind LW iy 
shepherd on the Roman Campagna may be as | lords, absolutely nothing for the peoy tio 
rudely sheltered and as badly off for fuel ; but As for the alleged sterility of the soil high v bythe Ur rsit 
with him it is summer, not winter, nine | an authority as tl Duke of Arevil 1 vid mt 
months of the year. The sun rarely shines in | that the s f the Highland not naturally ng t 
the Hebrides even in midsummer ; scarce a | barren The large fart nd the laird lt l 
day passes without rain. vated fields prove that he is 1 t \s rule t 

The worst of it is that destitution is no new | the poorest land has fallen to tl hare of tl his f 
thing in the islands. One hundred years ago it | crofters, and crofts are so small that they 1 vi ud 
moved Pennant to pity Even Dr. J 
whose sympathies were all with the laird, was is always a ch 
struck by it. A few vearsearlier the ‘extreme mol ind better 1] i t rofters’ harvest 
poverty, idleness, and distress of the people’ every 
had made such an impression upon a Mr. Jolin | same with the fisheries. There are artit aC 
Knox that he became one of the chief promi we is natural reasons for their failure r 
ters of the British Fishe ry Com 
object was to bring : 
Islands and Western Highlands, and thus save day a practical example f their 
the people from complete beggary. Forty years | given, when t for sent to quell t lis M 
ago the Scofsman issued a series of letters from | turbance na fishing township of the I 
its reporter in the Hebrides, which, in the main were obliged to land ten mile ff, for want 
were much the same as the reports it has jast | harbor round that 
published. There was at least one brief inter Through long vears of oppre nand 1 rv | Svelat 
val of prosperity, but while it greatly increased the people have preserved their independence of 
the rental of landlords, it left the smali tenants | spirit and natur hrewadne re - 
or crofters no better off than they were before landlords tell them their ont 
Again and again the people would have died of | tion. TT} eople’s answer that until t 
hunger but for the charity of the outsid land at hom ultivated, ther sno?! 
world. Almost every year petitions come | for them to go int trar mtry \\ 


from their far northern home for the meal | the Highlands are fully populated, t t 








without which they cannot live throu the | be time to t < nigrat : \ 

long wet winter For the last 150 vears life in ind dauchters rhe fact is. the ite r = 

the Highlands nas been one long bitter struggle in the Highlands is but an outcon ft relat s betw s 

not of clan against clan, but of an entire peop! land war which is ragi n fh nd, W . most t 

inst hunger and want. wind England The Crofters’ Bil SSH ow . 

When the causes for the present destitution | its many OSS s to the crofters, t Visit st 

are sought, landlords are ready with their ex of the Royal Commissioners, w s 

planation: the Highlands are over-populated; | mous reduction of rents and ca : \ 

the fisheries for the last two seasons have beer rears, show which side is am 1 wit st i t M 

failures; the soil is naturally sterile. The peo The Irish have never been so pitiless 

ple, on the other hand, declare that only cet rented as t Hizhland crofters vears | w 





tain districts are over-populated. This is true t} latter have been burdened with exces 
you can walk for miles through the Highlands ; sit rents VY taxes; the 
and Islands and see nothing but moorland. | 1 fixity tenur I ! f ss 


Since the beginning of the century the 
lands have been made into a desert for deer rd and his faetor hey have seen their ‘ ta v 
and grouse. Men and women and = childrer and lil waste nd t t ns 
have been driven from many hills and glenst ed l past oppression is t t! x} \ 


make way for game; from others, to make way tion of the present suffer aA t 42 “ 











for sheep. They have been crowded together | tid ver t mmediate 1 1 of the ters 4 frotest 

on the shores of certain lochs and of the sea, ut until every se of t I f ISS6 is 

and then blamed for dividing and subdi f \ . . . 

their crofts. It is principally against this i are passed: unt il ls ise ft sla t ns trea 

justice they are now rebelling. If the mer r S . t tt s 

the Lewes are accused of lawlessness, it must t stor I I there w ; 

be remembered that they first tried to improve | sat \ lestitution ir Lewes al vas 1 ' t 
their condition by peace ible means Chev sent t tt } nas ». 

a deputation to Lady Mathieson. their land t i! it . 
lord, and petitioned her for more land. Her ’ t tw 

answer was one which. finds favor at aN \N . i 

Scoteh and Irish landlords: the land was hers ATASS J um SSS is . 
they had nothing to do with it. In the Higl LAST 1 t It nG : iedt trong passage of his i 

lands human beings are of less value than | f nt versity of Ror ‘ fess He had explained his view 

beasts and birds. Occasionally, when their |) shi f inte exegesis, in a tien to thes Dante in some essays pu 

misery is at its worst, their lan rdg st ‘ ul exist for ma urs S74. and bis stat f fe ! ! > " 
meal or blankets or seed, and abroad is praised — sor r 4 prov al our sities l i I f his best sonnets in his lat ime, t 


for his charity. He spends thousands o1 i bates in Parliament red that the : the mrit of which may perhay 


ing roads and harbors that add to his own com- | f lers Was a political ot ind that while an unrhymed v 





fort, and his philanthropy is extolled far and | this chair was intended t the highest official 
wide. But if the crofter’s miserab] tta terary position in Italy, it was at the same Adoring ¢ 
and patch of ground interfered with the sa: tir to be a permanent protest against the it ¥ et, the new @ 








For me Lucia pravs not, nor prepares 

Forn Matilda fair the saving bath; 

And Beatri« ith her sacred love 

In Vain ascends to tiod from star to star. 

lhate thy Holy Empire; with my sword 

[should have ihrust tie crown from off the head 
Of thy good Frederick in Olona’s vale, 

(Ver Church and Empire, both now ruins sad, 
Thy sony soars up, and high in heaven resounds— 
Thoush Jove may die, the poet's hymn renains,’’ 


Carducci thus began his discourse: 


‘* From the rock where a few ruins on the 
surface of the soil show us the site of Canossa, 
from this white, bare, and lonely rock, enliven- 
ed neither by shades of groves, nor songs of 
birds, nor inurmur of falling water, if we look 
about to mountain and valley, we perceive on 
one side a spur of the Apennines, the rock of 
Bismantua which Dante once climbed; on the 
other, in the pleasant Emilia, between Enza 
and Parma, the waste of Selva Piana, where 
the most beautiful canzoni of Petrarch were 
written; far off on another side Reggio, happy 
sojourn in youth of Ariosto ; and, lower down 
towards the Po, Guastalla, the courtesy of 
whose princes lizhtened the sadness of Tasso. 
We cannot help thinking that it was not with 
out some sort of fate that these memories of 
the poetic glory of Italy were collected around 
the rock and on the plain where the rupture 
between the Church and the Empire seemed to 
have the air of a fatal drama, the rupture from 
which came the liberty of the communes, that 
force of the Italian people which flowered in 
the arts and in poetry. Papacy and Em- 
pire, their discord and their power, were pass 
ing away When Dante was born—Dante who 
does not pass away.” 





Carducci then goes on to relate in detail the 
characteristics of the period in which Dante 
lived; the expiring efforts of the Empire; the 
struggle of the Papacy under Boniface VILL 
to become imperial, and the subsequent cap- 
tivity of Avignon; the decline of chivalric 
poetry, French, Provencal, and German; the 
appearance of the two great Catholic theolo- 
gians, St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaven- 
tura, and of new saints like St. Francis of As- 
sisi; the building of churches in Florence and 
elsewhere dedicated to the Virgin; the popular 
movements in Florence, and the rise of Italian 
tyrannies, 

Here the lecturer, speaking of these memo- 
ries of the victory of the popular party, of the 
spirits excited by liberty, of the pride of the 
citizens of the Free Towns desirous to vie with 


the knights, compares the state of Italy with 


that of Europe after [S15 in the era of Roman- 
ticism. There were the same disappointed 
hopes, the same reaction against the brutal 
reign of force and against carnal and material 
philosophic theories. There was a revival of 
spiritual religion, of the arts, especially of 
painting, and of poetry, particularly of the 
‘dolee stilo nuovo,” of which Dante was the 
greatest exctaplar, 

When the romanticism of Dante had finished 
with the * Vita Nuoval he became the first lay 
philosopher of the 


vito, the importance of which for the his 


Italian people in the * Con- 


tory of culture is, that a layman dared bring 


philosophy from the religious schools and in- 
troduce it inte civil life; the value for the his 
tory of thousht, both of the poet and of Italy, 
lying inthe fact that Dante brought into sei- 
ence his own conscience and a civie enthu 


slasin, and to impersonal scholastics, a dead 
thing, gave his eloquence, sometimes magnifi 
cent and seleinn like his thought, at others in 
venuous and sincere like his passion,” Al 


though the philosophy of the ‘Convito’ is in 
! 





eneral theological, vet with Dante, as with 
the Greeks, philosophy is the loving use of wis- 
dom; he, however, like the Romans, preferring 
the practical part—the moral and_ historical 

less 
‘Depending from the ‘ Convito’ are the trea 
tises on Vulgar Eloquence and Monarchy, in 
whi moral philosophy, applied to language, 
‘S poetics according to the theories of 


the Middle Ages; and according to these, as well 


| 
| 





The Nation. 


as to the theories of the Greeks, when applied to 


” 


affairs of state becomes politics. 


Man has two loves, one temporal and one 


spiritual; for complete happiness in both he 


needs two guides and leaders—the State, or, ac- 
cording to Dante’s idea, the Empire, and the 
Church. The Empire, he thought, had been es- 


tablished and recognized by God, inasmuch as | ‘oouat + Ae ; 
. : one . ° should be a continuous descent of Country peo 
Christ had not only humiliated himself to be | vi 


born of Humanity, but had subjected himself 
to the census of Augustus, and submitted to 
death by the judgment of Pontius Pilate. This 
same theory of a dual government, temporal 
and spiritual, may be seen running through the 
‘Divina Commedia.’ It is impossible to deny 
the grandeur of this ideal conception of the 
peace of the world in an alliance of Christian 
states under the presidency of the Emperor; 
but it is difficult to see in it more than the 
vision of a great poet dwelling longingly on 
the ideals of the past, as Homer did on those of 
heroic Greece. 

‘In any case, there is no need to seek in 
the monarchical maxims of Dante a beginning 
of Italian unity, except so far as it might be 
comprised in the unity of Christendom. The 
love of country and the national idea flame out 
in the poet’s deep feeling of the glories and 
miseries of Italy, in his feeling of the Empire 
as a Roman Institution, as the Italian ‘aw and 
constitution : The ‘ Monarchia’ is the 
tinal scholastic expression of mediwval political 
classicism; and to seek there for what is now 
called the pagan or atheist state would be an 
injustice to Dante, according to his ideas. But 
let us boast—and that is no small thing—let us 
sincerely and surely boast, that Dante is our 
master and father in the preservation of the 
Roman tradition for the renewal of Italy, that 
he was the purest and most tremendous judge 
and witness for centuries of the bad govern- 
ment of Churchmen, and cf the moral necessity 
fora change. This he did as poet. For Dante 
was above all things a very great poet—a great 
poet because he was a great man, and a great 
man because he had a great and heroic con- 
science.” 

All that the poet had previously written or 
thought or done was summed up in the * Divina 
Commedia, which was composed between the 
death of Beatrice and that of Henry VIL. Itis 
arepresentation of the last vision of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova, the working of the moral and allegori- 
cal system of the ‘ Convito,’ the glorification of 
the ‘ Vulgar Eloquence,’ and the consecration 
of the ‘Monarchy.’ In the verses of the dolce 
stilo nuovo, Dante addressed himself to those 
faithful in love; in the ‘ Convito’ to the lords 
of Italy; inthe Latin treatises to clerks and 
doctors; in the ‘ Commedia’ the poet sings to 
the whole people, and to all peoples. 

“Mts chief characters are three—Dante, Vir- 
gil, and Beatrice. The action is the present 
active moral and intellectual world, reflected 
and realized with unmeasured power of fancy 
on the stage of the future life, where thought 
has no limits except those that a creative poet 
with a harmonious mind chooses to set. Bea 
trice proceeds from the ‘ Vita Nuova’ and 








from knightly and mystic poetry: but in the | 


vision at the summit of Purgatory the cult of 
woman becomes apotheosis, and Beatrice trans 
figured is the supreme representation of the 
civilization of the Middle Ages. Virgil pro 
ceeds from the classic doctrine of the ‘Convito’: 
he is no longer the magician of the Middle 


Ages, nor even the poet of the schools—he has | 


become the representative of ancient civiliza- 
tion. Between antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
between Virgil and Beatrice, Dante is man, 
mankind, who passes with all his passions 
who loves and hates, errs and falls, repents and 
rises, and, purged and regenerated, is worthy 
of mounting to the perfection of being.” 


So close is Carducci’s argument, so powerful 
his style, that it would be impossible to repre- 


sent the rest of his analysis of the great poem | 


except in a careful translation. One of the con- 
cluding passages of the lecture, with reference 
to the inherited character of the poet, deserves 
to be cited; 
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‘*The lineaments of Dante’s face bear wit- 
ness to his Etruscan type, that type which still 
obstinately endures throughout all Tuscany, 
mixing with the Roman type and overpower- 
ing it. He boasted himself to be of Roman 
blood; and his representing his family as an 
old Florentine one, without titles of nobility, 
coming from great landed proprietors, and, up 
to a certain point, without names derived from 
a foreign tongue, makes it credible that there 


ple in cities and regions less affeeted by Ger 
manic intermixture. But Germanic blood hap- 
pened to run in his veins from that lady who 
came to Cacciaguida from the Allighieri of 
Ferrara, of an ancient noble family ina city 
renewed by Longobard stocks, and which gave 
to her descendants a name of German origin. 
Thus to the artistic working out of the Chris 
tian vision Allighieri brought the character of 
mystery from beyond the tombs, from a sacer- 
dotal race which seemed to have lived through 
tombs and in tombs, the Etruscan race; his 
straightforwardness and tenacity to life from a 
great civil race, the Roman, whose poetry was 
its jus; his audacious freshness and trankness 
from a new warrior’s race, the German.” 
E. S. 


Correspondence. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS, 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Beyond question, the friends and pa- 
trons of Harvard University most heartily en- 
dorse your comments upon President Eliot's re 
port, especially your condemnation of intercol- 
legiate athletic contests, and your expressed 
hope that the government of that institution 
will, without delay, take the lead in discon- 
tinuing them. Harvard can afford to do this, 
and, whatever other colleges may do, she will 
gain in students, in scholarship and usefulness. 

Apropos of this. The other evening there 
happened to be present together here several 
persons, some of them old Harvard vraduates, 
who were discussing the present status and ten 
dency of Harvard student life, and its influence 
upon the future usefulness of her alumni. Much 
feeling was exhibited and surprise expressed at 
the timidity or supineness shown in dealing 
with this acknowledged and serious evil, Which 
compels parents who have knowledge on this 
subject, and take an intelligent interest in the 
welfare of their sons, to choose some of the 
smaller colleges for their education, much as 
they would prefer Harvard on account of the 
better facilities and the more liberal and ra- 
tional system of elective studies obtaining there. 


H 3S. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 15, 1888, 


A SMALLER BLAIR EDUCATIONAL ACT 
WANTED. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you let me call your attention and 
that of your readers to a state of affairs which 
demands the action of Congress, and in the 
meantime the notice of the charitably dis- 
posed ¢ It presents a tegitimate field of action 
for a “small educational bill” for a smal 
tion of the South on the part of the general 
Government, and one concerning which there 
seems to the writer no reasonable objection 
that can be offered. 

The Navy-yard at Pensacola, Florida, now 
virtually closed, is situated upon a tract of 
land known as the Naval Reservation, belong- 
ing to the general Government, and including 
in its entire limits an area of over 4,000 acres, 
There is living upon this tract a population of 
nearly 1,500 souls, tenants at the will of the 


Government, with few exceptions wretchedly 
poor, and with over 400 children, of the proper 

















age for school, about equally divided between 
whites and blacks For these children no 
, ‘ 


school facilities exist. The parents are too poor 


to afford any teachers, the State of Florida ha 





ts 


no jurisdiction over the distri 


taunts not being legally citizens of the State 





and the Navy Department has no funds thi 
can be used for th dy 


ority of the y 





crown up Without school advantages, and are 
deplorably ignorant and helpless. The people 
are attached to their homes, and will not wil 
ingly move, and their occupations as pilots, 
fishermen, and occasional laborers atthe Navy 
yard and elsewhere atford them no more than 
a bare existence, 

The Bureau of Education has no funds at its 
disposal for any such purpose, and there se 
no relief possible unless Congress acts. A | 


is to be introduced tor the 





provision of facilities for elementary education 


f 


and in the meantime ¢ 
porarily arranged at the Navy-yard, if dona 


tions can be given for the pay of teachers and 


provision of books. Any donations sent t 
Surgeon J. W. Ross, U. S. N., at the Navy 


vard, Pensacola, Fla., will be properly applied 
for this purpose C.H.S 
Washinaros, D. C., February 0, 1888 


THE BACK-TRACK IN EDUCATION 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The world does move backward some 
times and in some places, and here we have a 
specimen in the shutting of the doors of Ad 
bert College to womeu Women had enjoys 


the privileges of the institution for some tifteen 


years, I 





wy had proved themselves equal in 





college exercises have averaged rather less than 


half as many as those of the men, it is said 





There have been no flirtations, no giddiness, n 
nonsense of any sort on their part The 
women have been of the highest characte 
from excellent families, who went t leg 


because they desired to study and to know 
They had come to be well treated by thei 
fellow-students, and it is thought that it would 
never have been otherwise had not the Faculty 
by their obvious hostility to the women, se 
men against them for a time in I1S4, so tl 
their situation was made very uncomfortal 

for a year or so. But this had passed away, 


and everything was going well with them 


agency the women had been tirst admitted, and 


} 


who had been their firm friend, resigned 


ISS6, and the trustees had accomplished t 

in elznhteen 1 ths towards fi iz his i 
Phey claimed that the prese1 \ 

the colleg n it il ssil t th 
secure any fit man for the presid \ N 
doubt this did embarrass them They had tw 
embarrassments, in fact, either of wt 


ll have appalled very able and br 


It had been repeatedly given out in t news 


papers, and in private conversa 





trustees, that the trustees were deter 
that the new President be a dis : 
political economist who w it ‘ 
trine of hiv } tj t, { : 

That was embarrassment number | 


President must also be a f 


out the? é embarrassment number 2 
One would think it would be hard to tinda 

capable man who would unite these tw l 

cations. But they found their man at last in 


the pers ify terian 
ity [ tv vVears stand 
trustees t t lent had 
offer any argu nt in fav 
“ In ISS4, when tl 
ria ed tl tr t Ss Im fav 
the trustees apy n 1a il 
scoured t wl 1 vi 
ind testi s the s t 
ast t and a st ‘ 
t h 1 Vileges 
Ww Not im aryl nt WwW 
ft} lart Y t r t n 
Which w 1 re \ il t 
{ noa t t hha At 
\ seu il t t 
wel Ss t i sl ( 
\ s wil 1 profes ‘ 
! wl for Worle! ind 
Lal that so many wo! iW 
t vould be scared awa 
WwW ‘ | I a \ ilhs 
I 1 isu rye 
meed Board f Trustees 
Presid t head with t 
Vea i has t Wrrds zt 
bert ¢ lev ind Cas S 
S But 1 “ in ma 
iny benet {rt t set i 
there al ess than a hundred 
\ 
s s 
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lo THE Epttor oF THE NATi 
Sin: Your corre lent 
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na \ Varwilhs sel 
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», [came to the conclusion that 
a trade in negroes, and 


a few years agi 
there had 
that it was known to exist by the people at the 
North during 
tion. 
of August 7, 

“SLAVE TRADE. 
French, with 3 


been such 


the period of gradual emancipa- 
For example, in the Philadelphia Union 
I found the following : 

The brig Bliss, Captain 
“human beings on board doom- 
ed to abject and ignominious slavery, left 
Perth Amboy on Saturday morning at day- 
light. It is understood that they will be land- 
ed above New Orleans, near Baton Rouge, at a 
— ation belonging. The citizens of 
Perth Amboy and New Brunswick ought not 
to home permitted this shocking trade in their 
vicinity.” 

In Niles’ Register, February 8, 1817 : 

‘Some inhuman speculator at New York has 
disburthened the prison of that city of 70 or SO 
negroes by procuring their imprisonment to be 
commuted for tre ansport ition, The 
corporation has very proper ly ordere d the ves 
sel containing this gang of thieves to proceed 
without the imits of the city.” New Orleans 
Paper. 


IS1X, 


2 Halsted 
teports, case of Gibbons vs. Morse, November 
Term, 1821 of Richard Adams: 
- that Wm. Stone was engaged in pur- 


In Court of Errors of New Jersey, 


testimony 


groes that season; saw near 
board at South 
Van Ort also purchasing blacks; 
they were with the negroes that were destined 
for New Orleans; that John ( 
engaged in buying negroes, 


chasing ne 


50 negroes on vessel Amboy 


‘. Marsh also was 

there were 
two or three cargoes of negroes sent off that 
season,” 

It was charged in the case of the Mary Ann, 
8th Wheaton, p. 880, Supreme Court of the 
United States, that the vessel had 36 negroes on 
board from New York and Perth Amboy for 
New Orleans. the 
pleadings. 

The following extract is from a letter of a 
of the New Jersey Legislature to a 
clergyman in Baltimore, printed in the Balti- 
rican of November 11, 1818: 

‘* NEW Brunswick, Nov. 7th, 1818. 

“DEAR Sik: Lamhere on my way home from 
attending the Leg rislature, Which have passed a 
bill to stop the inhuman traffic in colored per- 
sons from this State. There were 14 or 15 of 
these unhappy blacks at South Amboy which 
the villains could not get off by water in time 
to escape the new law, but, having notice of it, 
they took them in waggons across the State 
towards Pennsylvania with a view to get them 
to Maryland.” 

Bygt even more 
crete cases are the expressions of the Legisla- 
tures of the different States. In 1786, 
mont, there was passed an act entitled 
the 


This case was decided on 


member 


more Ame 


convincing than these con- 


in Ver- 
*“an act 
and transportation of 
negroes and mulattoes out of this State.” The 
seventh the Rhode Island act of 
1798 is: ‘*Courts may allow unfaithful slaves 
to be transported to any part of the United 
States.” New York in 17 1N02, 1817, 
and 1819, and New Jersey in 1708, 1818-19, 
1820, passed laws against the sale of negroes 
out of their boundaries. If these laws had not 
been violated, there would have been no neces- 
sity for changing them, 

Proof that iit a number 

exported from the North is a 
United States 
York : 
In 1790 total 
In 18u0 ‘ 
In 1810 ‘ as se 
In L820 ce 
In 1830 

Why 


per cent, 


to prevent sale 


section of 


SS, 1808, 


1812, 


of 
lso found in the 
New 


negroes were 


census reports. Take 


lored population was 





was there an actual decrease 
for the decade 1810-1820, 
there had been an increase 
That the New York negroes 
did not go to the other Northern States is evi- 


dent from the following table : 


of 214 


ten years preceding 


of 35 per cent, ? 








when for the | 


The Nation. 





| condescend to so simple a puzzle ; 


In 1790 total colored pop’n in Northern States... 06, 957 
In 18x 2,248 
In 1810 oe ” “46 re 101 8 
In 1820 . a 5 es 109,795 | 
In 1830 se éo . 109,773 | 


Free negroes were prohibited from entering 
the Southern States. They could not have 
gone to Hayti, Liberia, or Upper Canada, for 
these colonizing enterprises were not at that 
The Western States had 
but a handful of negroes, and these probably 
came from Virginia. To the South, then, sev- 
eral thousand must have gone 
slaves. LEIGH BONSAL. 


time in operation. 


negroes as 


BALTIMORE, February 3, 1888. 


[The evidence adduced by our correspond- 
ent is interesting, but it seems to relieve the 
people of the North as a whole of the charge 
intimated by the correspondent of the 
Frankfort Gazette. It shows, what might 
have been expected, that gradual emancipa- 
tion offered a great temptation to speculators 
to profit by the higher market in the adjoin- 
ing slave section ; but also that this traffic, 
made easy near tide-water, had to be carried 
on surreptitiously and under the ban of pub 
lic opinion, and was restrained up to the last 
moment by successive statutes in token of 
the good faith of the emancipation acts. As 
for the United States census statistics concern 
ing the blacks under cur slaveholding régime, 
we regard them as worthless in a discussion of 
this kind.—Ep. Natron. ] 


DONNELLY ANTICIPATED. 
To THE EprIToR oF THE NATION: 


Str: As the announcement is made that Mr. 
Donnelly’s long-expected book is soon to appear, 
we shall doubtless very soon see the sprouting 
of a plentiful crop of decipherers ; indeed, the 
rage for elucidating mysteries that do not 
exist, and for finding literary mare’s-nests, 
may threaten the popularity of Buddhism and 
Browningitism. As a promising subject on 
which the novice in deciphering might try his 
eyes, let me recommend ‘A Tale of a Tub,’ in 
which Swift, foreseeing the possibility of Don- 
nellys in the future, has actually given this 
clue to them. I wonder that the passage has 
not been quoted before: 


‘* Night being the universal mother of things, 
wise philosophers hold all writings to be fruit 
ful in proportion that they are dark; and, 
therefore, the true illuminated (that is to say, 
the darkest of all) have met with such number- 
less commentators, whose scholastic midwifery 
has delivered them of meanings that the 
authors themselves never conceive. and yet 
may very justly be allowed the lawful parents 
of them ; the words of such writers being like 
seed, which, however scattered at random, 
when they light upon a fruitful ground, will 
multiply far “beyond either the hopes or im- 
agination of the sower. 

** And, therefore, in order to promote so use- 
ful a work, I will here take leave to glance a 
few innuendoes that may be of great assistance 
to those sublime spirits who shall be appointed 
to labor in a universal comment upon this 
wonderful discourse. And, first, I have couch- 
ed a very profound mystery in the number of 
0's multiplied by seven and divided by nine. 


| work it out. 





\lso, if a devout brother of the rosy cross will | 


pray fervently for sixty-three mornings, with 
a lively faith, and then transpose ¢ ertain letters 
and syllables, according to prescription, in the 
second and fifth section, they will certainly re- 
veal into a full receipt of the opus magnum. 
Lastly, whoever will be at the pains to caleu- 
late the whole number of each letter in this 
treatise, and sum up the difference exactly 
between the several numbers, assigning the | 
true natural cause for every such differenc e, 
the discoveries in the product will plentifully 
reward his labor.” (A Tale of a Tub, section x.) 


Swift discloses so much of the secret that an 
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Mr. 


Donnelly will not 


adept decipherer like 
but it is to 
be hoped that some of his callow disciples will 
Then by easy stages they can pass 
such 
Comedy,’ 


achievements, 
5. Divine 


up to higher as proving 
that Galileo wrote the 
‘In Memoriam.’ 

WILLIAM R. 


1SSS, 


or 
Darwin 
THAYER. 
, Mass., 


CAMBRIDGE February 6, 


SPARKS AND THE WASHINGTON 


LETTERS 


DR. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your last issue (p. 117) refers toan article 
by Mr. W. H. Smith in the Mayazine of Ame 
History. In this article he gives ex 
amples, to borrow your words, of ** the sicken 
ing way in which Jared Sparks tampered with 
These examples 


rican 


Washington's private letters.” 
are drawn from the correspondence of Wash- 
ington with Col. Bouquet, which forms one of 
the numerous volumes of the Bouquet and 
Haldimand collection of manuscripts in the Bri- 
tish Museum, Some years ago I had the whole of 
this volume carefully copied, and gave the co- 
py tothe Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
whose library it now is. I had previously col 

lated the letters with the letters purporting to 
bethe same, published by Dr. Sparks. Great 
differences appeared, but it seemed to me evi- 
dent that they not 

changes made by the editor. 
British Museum are in Washington’s 
handwriting. Dr. Sparks could never have 
seenthem. It was not tilllong after the publi- 
cation of his ‘ Writings of Washington’ that 
the Bouquet and Haldimand papers, hitherto 
unknown, were discovered and purchased for 
the British Museum by its agent, the late Henry 
Stevens of Vermont. Dr, Sparks must have 
printed the letters, not from the autographs, 
but from drafts entered by a secretary in Wash- 


in general due to 
The letters in the 
own 


were 


ington’s letter books, 

Dr. “Tt was 
Washington’s custom in all his letters of im- 
portance first to write drafts, which he tran- 
scribed. In making 


Sparks says in his preface: 


the transcripts he some- 
times deviated from the drafts, omitting, in- 
serting, and altering parts of sentences; nor did 
he always correct the drafts so as tomake them 
accord with the letters as sent to his correspond - 
ents. These imperfect drafts were laid aside and 
from time to time copied by an amanuensis 
into the letter-books, For the reasons 
here mentioned, it is probable that the printed 
text may not in every particular be the same as 
in the originals—that is, the corrected copies 
which were sent to his correspondents.” He adds 
that this is especially true of Washington’s ear- 
lier private letters, including those written dur- 
ing the French war. In this category are the 
letters to Bouquet. 

It is true that the above does not explain all 
the 
found in Dr. 
Washington.’ 
men, but, asan editor, he fell into serious errors 
of judgment, due largely to the fact that when 
his work was in preparation the functions of 
the editor of historical documents were ill-de- 
fined, and notions of duties enter- 
tained widely different from those which hap- 
. Sparks, too, had views 
his duties and responsi- 
He once told me that in publishing 
letters he felt himself bound to 


variations from the original which may be 
Sparks’s edition of the ‘ Writings of 
He was the most scrupulous of 


his were 
pily prevail now, Di 
of 
bilities. 
Washington's 


his own touching 


| correct their errors and put them into the form 
| in which the writer himself would have wished 


| 
| 


that they should appear before the public, He 


was convinced that he ought to suppress any- 
thing that was ungrammatical, undignified, or 
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in any way ill suited for publicity. So, for exam Phere are, either in the press or in t) rse | been f ved int 
ple, when Washington wrote “Old Put,” be made f preparation, a number of important works matic Works of \ 

him write ‘Gen. Putnam.” Nobody will now n Africa by English, French, and German au —— See, ee 

deny that these changes were most unfortu- | thors. Among the latter are t follow t Lond Bell; New York: S ‘Ww 


nate, but nobody who knew Dr. Sparks will | by 





doubt for a moment that, mistaken as they are, 
thev were made in the most conscientious good | the Years ISN)-S3" by Wiss ny \\ f. Von | translated vy Mrs. ¢ 


faith. FRANCIS PARKMAN Francois and Mue ! The Ex it the samus y MrS <s 
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doctrine is imperceptibly absorbed by the little 
readers along with the elementary physiology 
and the pleasant talks about children’s dolls 
and their daily doings. 

The venerable Dr. John S. Butler, late Su- 
perintendent of the Connecticut Retreat for 
the Insane, has just published (Putnams) a lit- 
that 
appeals quite as strongly to laymen as to physi- 

1844 there not 
2,700 inmates of lunatic asylums in the United 


tle essay on the ‘Curability of Insanity’ 


cians. Inasmuch as in were 


States, and as in less than forty years after- 
wards there were nearly 52,000 such patients, 
while it is estimated that more than one person 
in 550 is so afflicted, or that the total number is 
92,000, the importance of the subject may be 
appreciated. The essence of Dr. Butler's teacb- 
ing is that individualized treatment is as neces 
sary in insanity as in any other disease, and 
that its exercise is limited, as all personal effort 
must be, by the number that can be personally 
Dr. Butler firmly believes that strict- 
ly recent insanity is in many cases radically 


reached. 


curable, and to that end he combines many 
moral elements with those agencies that are 
more commonly known as medical, prominent 
among them being the higher form of home- 
life so utterly unattainable in the vast institu- 
tions where the inmates are herded in crowds. 
There are ten hospitals in this country where 
the insane patients range from 1,000 to 1,800. 
Wecannot follow here Dr, Butler, writing from 
fifty years’ knowledge of his subject, but we 
commend him to all who will give an hour to 
learning about their unfortunate fellow-men. 
One remark, however, must be quoted, for to 
many it will awaken a new train of thought: 
“In many of the insane the power of observa- 
tion is active, and the understanding has a 
considerable range of exercise, while the affec- 
tions exist as warmly and the sensibility is as 
acute as inastate of perfect mental health.” 
And this applies to the chronic and incurable 
cases as well as to those approaching restora- 
tion. 

The Curio puts out a double number for 
January and February, which has an interest- 
ing New York paper, by John Preston Beecher, 
on Poe, illustrated by cuts of all the houses in 
which Poe is known to have lived in this city. 
He trequently changed his lodgings, and so we 
have five cuts of the humble domestic architec- 
ture of IS4o. 
and 
stantial truth of the matter in his much-malign- 
ed memoir, 
to the further discredit of Poe, but it is the part 
ef charity to refrain from quoting them, espe- 


The sketch is unfavorable to Poe, 
goes to show that Griswold told the sub- 


Mr. Beecher adds a few anecdotes 
cially as he has them by hearsay, though only 


at 
note the pedigree of the Appleton family. 


one remove, Among the other contents we 

Madame de Pompadour is handsomely dealt 
with asa bibliophile and as an artist and art 
patron by M. Gustave Pawlowski in Le Livre 
for 
the biography by the brothers Goncourt (of 


January. He both uses and supplements 
edition 
brought out by Firmin Didot during the holi 
days), the Bibliophiles’® of 
Quentin Bauchart — surpassing the latter in 


Which a magnificent illustrated 


* Femmes 


and 


particular by a tolerably minute analysis of the 





| collections. 


was | 


8,000 volumes Which formed the library of the | 


He recalls to her credit 
Ecole Militaire and of the 
the protection she gave to the 
letters before the Revolu- 
She was passionately fond of the theatre; 


roval favorite. 


founding of the 
Sevres factory, 
savants and men of 
tion, 


being * musicien exquise, cantatrice adorable, 


her | 


danseuse ravissante, artiste dramatique,” her- 


self. She did not waste fine bindings on the 
novels in her collection, which were commonly 


The Nation. 


vellum. She practised engraving in eau-forte. 
La Tour’s charming pastel of her inthe Louvre, 
never satisfactorily engraved, is here repro- 
duced in photogravure, in a blue monochrome. 
The accessories of the portrait illustrate the 
side of her character dwelt on by M. Paw- 
lowski. 

A third livraison was added last year to 
the ‘ Bibliographie des travaux historiques et 
par Sociceteés 
vantes de la France,’ by Robert de Lasteyrie 
and Eugéne Lefévre- Pontalis, 


archéologiques publics les sa- 
issued under 
the auspices of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Arranged in an alphabet of the depart- 
ments of France, this part reaches into the 
letter Haute). The 
pages so far published, therefore, can scarcely 
embrace more than one-fifth of the probable 
volume of the completed work, for the pub- 
lications of the of 
(which amount to about 22 per cent. of the 
total number of French academies) still remain 
to be included in the work under the Depart- 
ment of the Seine. The titles of the articles 
recorded to the end of part 5 
The fourth part, which is promised to appear 
soon, Will include the Department of Hérault, 
In the 
eyes of the American bibliographer there is a 


449) 


G (Garonne, 502 quarto 


learned societies Paris 


number 17,575, 


and will complete the tirst volume. 
sad waste of space in this work, in that the 
name of any publication of a society is repeated 
This 
useless repetition is especially noticeable in 
in 
there are no entries of contents under any of 


for each volume that has been printed. 


cases where for several pages succession 
the volumes of a series, but for each volume 
the title is reprinted in three or four lines of 
type, the only difference between the entries 
being inthe number of the volume, the date, 
and the which 


could have been readily and clearly expressed 


pagination, differentiation 


in from one-half to one line of type. This 
waste of labor and expense could have been 
better 
temporary indexes (to accompany each part 
to the thousands of 
biographical references contained in the work, 


utilized in preparing and printing 


valuable historical and 
which now are practically not available be- 
cause of the peculiar arrangement of the book, 
nor will they be until the 
followed by an exhaustive 
Each part is furnished by 


completed work is 
general index. 
Hachette & 
Paris, at a price of four francs. 
The Greek 


plans for two new museums in Athens 


Cie., 
Government is considering the 
one a 
museum of casts, to serve as an annex to the 


Central Museum, on the Patissia Road, the 
other a second museum on the Acropolis. The 
first of these, if well carried out, will be in- 


valuable to students in Athens as a means of 
comparing the sculptures there with the Greek 
works scattered among the various European 
The second is rendered necessary 
by the large number of fragments discovered 
recently on the Acropolis, with which the pre 
We 
stand that only objects of secondary impor 


sent museum is now overcrowded. under 
tance are to be placed in the new building: but 
we are decidedly of the opinion that it would 
be wiser to clear the Acropolis entirely of mo 
dern structures, centralizing the objects dis- 
covered there in a department of the Central 
Museum which could be devoted exclusively to 
them. 

Among the fragments recently discovered in 
the end of the 
Acropolis is a marble head, which is said to 


the excavations at eastern 


bear a striking resemblance to the head of the | 
Apollo in the western pediment of the temple | 
| of Zeus at Olympia. 


Those who believe the 
sculptures of that temple to have been the work 


merely stitched or simply bound in calf or in! of Athenian artists regard this discovery as 
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important evidence in their favor. In the 
northwestern part of Athens, near the road 
leading to the Academy, six graves were re- 
cently discovered while workmen were laying 
to be of the 
epoch, but are apparently richer in contents 


raspipes. These seem Roman 
than the majority of graves of that epoch in 
Athens, as the slight description received speaks 
of various small objects in gold and glass, ten 
lekythoi, a terracotta figure, ete. 

The little harbor of Zea, which will be remem- 
bered as one of the stations for ships of war at 
the Pirzeus, is to be dredged and surrounded 
by a wall or embankment. In its present con- 
dition this harbor is of little or no service, as its 
entrance is so shallow and rocky that only 
small boats can pass through; yet it is one of 
the most interesting and instructive bits in the 
whole peninsula of the Pirzeus, partly because 
of its picturesque shape and position (it being 
an almost perfectly round bowl with steep sides 
and a narrow opening which looks directly 
down the Saronic gulf), but principally be- 
to be seen the 
old stone ways, slanting down under the water, 


cause around its sides are still 


on which the ships of war were drawn up and 
housed. Whatever good may come of the new 
work, the wall is certain to spoil the character 
of the spot, and its builders will hardly be able 
to resist the temptation which the great stone 
blocks, already cut and at hand, offer them. 
fae ‘Weather’ 
(Appletons) has lately been prepared by the 
Hon. 
gent reader will find much of interest and in- 


popular little treatise on 
talph Abercromby, in which the intelli- 
formation concerning a subject that, like a 


Mr. Abercrom- 
by has for some years made the weather of 


few others, is always with us, 


Creat Britain a special study, and has recently 
extended his experience by making a meteoro- 
Asa fruit of 
that is to 


logical tour around the world. 


gives us a book 


this preparation, he 
be connnended for its simple, deliberate style, 
and 


theorizing, rational description, classification, 


freedom from technicality unnecessary 
and explanation of atmospheric phenomena, 
and rich store of illustration from the weather 
maps of many parts of the world. Great Bri- 
tain naturally has the larger share of the book, 
but 


seribed 


the weather of our own country is also de- 


and illustrated in) good 


proportion, 
entirely sufficient to warrant a careful reading 
the At On 
the other hand, the less satisfactory parts of 


of the whole on this side of lantic. 


the book are the occasional lapses into an irra- 


| tional classification, as of anti-cyclones; the 
| presentation of certain insuflicient explana- 
tions, as of eyclones; and on the whole an 


old-fashioned conservatism, characteristic of 





nearly all British meteorologists, as evinced in 


a timid treatment of several well-founded theo- 


retical explanations, which might have a more 


careful consideration in a work that ‘* endea- 
vors toexplain the general principles involv- 
Still, the 


and will find much more of 


jel” in the science of the weather. 


book is a wood one, 
It would do an im- 
it were read by all 
insignificant 
the ignorantly pious 
who pray for rain in a time of drought, and 


welcome than of criticism. 
mense amount of good if 
members of those two not frac- 
tions of the community 


Nyy] 


i the ignoranth lulous who follow the pre- 


cres 
| dictions of the various Wigginses of the coun- 
| try: for the chief teaching of the book is that 
weather is governed by natural, and in great 
part discoverable, forces, like everything else. 


—The first number of the Cornell University 
Studies Philology is Professor 
Hale’s pamphlet on the ‘* Cum-constructions ; 
| their History and Functions. Part I. Criti- 
cal.” In thisessay Professor Hale belabors the 


tr Classical 
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Hoffmannian doctrine of absolute and 1 t make t . \ 
time with the same doughtiness and downright he deals strictly w 
ness, the same familiarity of illustration ee i i 
fervor of diction, and ‘an ¥ sus t t } i 
say) unnecessary expenditure \ s, that ‘ 
characterized his pre us onsla t t 

Sequence of Tenses Phis abs { 

theory has been sedulously propagated 

country by certain popular Lat ora : i : 

and although the doctrine has not w nea 

versal acceptance, ind im fact ha 1 : 
ously objected to by Professor F ! s irs 
elaborate article on cian in * Har | ! that fi sw 
Dictionary,’ still Professor Hale s 

self called on to do battle against lridt tl satt 


grammatical territory of it for 
whatever grain of truth tl 

in it, the nomenclature is extre: 
nate. If cum with the subjunet 
ealled the circumstantia 
istic cum, and the old esi 
sent to the right-a it, one 
analogies in 
which runs parallel with tl 
constructions, and in t i 
teristic with its potential sul 
might have said with Coleridge, 
Germans [Hotfmann] is not al 
and like them also is never al 
But ‘absolute and “relative 


no such thing as absolute t 


absolute time that form of re 

which insists so often on correlat 
eum), ought to have been a ti 
any one e those An in 





whose standard of excellen 
incorporation of the latest Ge 


But there is no n Itv about 


“relative” 1m 





ile | 
! LIS \ H 
1 Hoff 
stl I 
comes somewhat wea ) i 
'. das Nichts l i i t 
of an aorist t \ 
present completeness.” Howe 


Professor Hale's fault, ! 
mans, anel the we 
est contra J 

ie metaphysie™ w 
Professor Hale’s next paper t 
part, and it takes no prophet t 
to be delivered from the bonda 
fiends Absolute and Relative 


heavenly maid, Parat: 5. tow 
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himself in a position of defence. The honors of 
the occasion remain with the new member, who 
seems rather to confer new lustre upon the 
Academy by his entrance than to receive it. 


\t the session of the French Academy of 
January 26 three elections took place, viz., that 
of the Comte Othenin d’Haussonville to sueceed 
Caro ; of the Adiniral Jurien de la Graviére to 
succeed Viel- Castel, of M. Jules Claretie to suc- 
ceed Cuvillier-Fleury. It was only over the 
second of these seats that any prolonged con 
test was made, three ballots being necessary 
before the successful candidate obtained the 
required majority of seventeen votes. Thirty- 
two members were present, four being absent 
and four seats being vacant, including that of 
M. Eugéne Labiche, who died three days be- 
fore. M. dHaussonville’s election was fore- 
seen, though the greatly superior merits of 
M. Janet, his principal competitor, were ob- 
vious. Since the death of Chantelauze early in 
the month removed the most deserving among 
his possible competitors, M. Claretie’s election 
was also to have been expected, although he 
was probably, in everything but votes, the 
weakest of any of the candidates, 
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In an evil hour the Suturday Review said that 
Mr. Greg ought to write a history of tne Ame- 
rican civil war ‘tin space suflicient to do it 
justice ”; and the Spectutor added: ** Then we 
shall be able to judge between him and the 
historians whom he really but informally con- 
tradicts.” Mr. Greg not only took the Satur- 
day Review at its word, by proceeding to write 
a history of the civil war “in space sufficient 
to do it justice,” but he enlarged his borders so 
as toembrace the entire history of the Ameri- 
can people, and to ‘contradict the historians” 
in the past as weil as in the present. 

If he had confined his ambitious undertaking 
to the field suggested by the Saturday Review, 
he would have found readers and admirersand, 
possibly, believers; for the civil war, while its 
participants live, must be partisan rather than 
historic, and the more foolish and unfair a par- 
tisan book is, the more certain it is to secure a 
partisan patronage. But there is a common 
ground upon which all Americans stand, and 
the Southerner of to-day, with his misfor- 
tunes and sorrows still upon him, will not pur- 
chase the glorification of Lee by derision of 
Washington; and the Englishman of to-day, 
while he may or may not agree with the esti- 
mate which the elder Pitt put upon the Ameri- 
eans of 1775, unconsciously reéchoes the little- 
known speech which George IIL. made, greatly 
to his credit, when John Adams presented his 
credentials as American Minister at the Court 
of St. James’s. Moreover, Southerners have 
risen above partisanship in many notable in- 
stances. Their ‘‘ war articles” in the Century, 
as the product of the defeated actors in a pro- 
longed and decisive civil war, we deem to be 
the fairest ana most truthful military annals 
that the historic world contains. 

The basis upon which this great work rests is 
thus stated by the author in his preface: 

*T am fully aware that both the general 
views and many of the particular statements of 
this work will excite surprise, so vague and in- 
correct is the current notion, or what I might 
call the received tradition, of American history. 
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But the most startling of these statements [that 
is, the ‘‘ particular statements ”] will be found 
fully avouched by the most partial American 
authorities. Throughout the First and Second 
Books I desire it to be understood that my ver- 
sion of facts agrees with Bancroft’s and Pal- 
frey’s. Where it does not, I have invariably 
given my authority. In relating facts dis- 
creditable to Revolutionary statesmen, gene- 
rals, and soldiers I have intentionally and even 
closely followed American writers.” ‘‘ I have 
given in general, not the authorities on which I 
have most relied, but those most accessible, and 
above all those which, as the reluctant admis- 
sions of hostile witnesses, are finally conclu- 
sive.” 

These didactic sentences have a certain cohe- 
rence of sound, and seem, indeed, to have been 
cast in an historic mould, In reality, they pre- 
sent an extraordinary jumble of ideas, and de- 
monstrate in the fewest possible words the ut- 
ter unfitness of the author for his task. When 
Mr. Greg wrote, ‘* The admissions of hostile wit- 
nesses are finally conclusive,” he probably had 
in his mind a misty recollection of some rules 
of the common law which hold certain matters 
to be final and conclusive as against certain 
parties; but if he had known anything what 
ever of the law of evidence, he would have 
known that, even in the law, the admissions of 
witnesses bind nobody and are never conclu- 
sive; and that every writer who ever wrote on 
the law of evidence classes the admissions of 
parties as the most suspicious and unsatisfac- 
tory kind of evjdence. For reasons of public 
policy there are matters and things in the law, 
termed estoppels, which are deemed final and 
conclusive; but, as Lord Coke said, about three 
hundred years ago, ‘‘estoppels are odious and 
not to be favored in law,” and he added: ** An 
estoppel closeth a man’s mouth to alleage the 
truth.” What shall be said of a man who, in 
this age of the world, sets out to write a history 
upon a supposed legal principle which, if appli- 
cable, would shut out the truth ? 

It will also be observed that Mr. Greg pro- 


mises his readers *‘ statements” some of which 
will be * particular” and some “ startling,” and 
that he immediately adds, *‘ avy version of facts 
agrees with Bancroft’s and Palfrey’s.” It is 
true that he qualifies this by saying that, where 
his does not agree with theirs, he has ‘‘invaria 
bly * given his authority. But all of the au- 
thorities which he cites in reference to the 
Revolutionary period are not a dozen in num- 
ber, and can probably be found in a hundred 
private libraries in New York alone. We will 
now illustrate whence these ‘ startling” his- 
toric ‘* statements ” come. 

Three of the Revoiutionary statesmen and 
generals concerning whom Mr. Greg produces 
‘*the most startling” of his statements are John 
Adams, Franklin, and Washington. In 1770 
Col. Preston was tried for murder in having 
unjustifiably ordered his troops to fire upon the 
people in Boston. He did what any sensible 
man would have done in hke circumstances— 
he retained the most powerful and influential 
advocate that he could procure; and that ad- 
vocate was John Adams, who defended Col. 
intrepidity, 
strength, and skill, obtaining his acquittal. So 
much the world knew; but it is now informed 
that there was such 


Preston with characteristic 


“organized terrorisin 
maintained by the malcontents of whom John 
Adams was a principal leader” that ‘tno colo- 
nial barrister dared [sic] defend the accused 
unless Adams would set the example”; ‘‘that 
not one or two timid gentlemen, not even a 
mere majority, but the whole bar of a_pro- 
vince like Massachusetts” were compelled to 
‘flinch from their first duty as advocates and 
citizens,” *‘ and abandon the defence of men ar- 
raigned on a capital charge; above all when 
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soldier were in question.” ‘‘ Adams saw and 
snatched his opportunity—if he had not planned 
and prepared it.” “By releasing innocent 
necks from the halter, he might unravel that 
which might one day be twisted for his own,” 
ete. No authority is cited for these ** particu- 
lar statements,” but they are proved in this 


way: Col. Preston was “a loyal gentleman and 
soldier”; ‘Sit has never been the practice of 
loyal men, least of all of British officers, to in- 
voke the aid of seditious lawyers.” Therefore, 
Col. Preston retained Mr. Adams to defend 
him because nobody else would. A “large 
minority at least of the profession sympathizdd 
with Preston,” and ‘ professional honor re- 
quired every barrister not engaged for the 
prosecution to accept a brief for the defence.” 
‘‘Nothing but intense and well-founded fear’ 
could have induced them not to discharge their 
professional duty. Therefore there must have 


; 


been such ‘‘organized terrorism” that ‘‘no 
loyal advocate could have appeared for the ac 
cused without palpable and fearful peril.” 

Mr. Greg proves with equal success in one 
brief chapter that Franklin was a “rebel,” a 
‘* sinecurist,” a ‘* Puritan,” a ‘‘plebeian,” a “re 
ceiver,” a “fur,” a ‘vir trium literarum,” a 
“thief,” an “offender,” an ‘taccomplice,” a 
person of ‘‘exceptional views of truth, honor, 
and honesty,” a ‘culprit,’ a hypocrite who 
professed a ‘‘ passionate shrinking” from re- 
bellion, yet was among ‘the bitterest, most 
determined, and least scrupulous of the secret 
promoters of separation and civil war.” He is 
also shown to have been a person of very mode- 
rate ability. ‘‘His ethical platitudes may 
compare favorably with those of Martin F. 
Tupper ; his elementary experiments in physics 
hardly place him on the level of Rumford.” 
But there is another ‘‘level” which he attains 
in the same paragraph: ‘‘ Franklin stands on 
the level of many other sinecurists,” and that 
seems to be as high (to Mr. Greg’s perceptive 
faculties) as he ever got. 

The ability, character, and patriotism of 
Washington fare very badly in Mr. Greg's 
hands. We take a single instance of the way 
he writes “history” concerning him. Major 
‘version of 





André, according to Mr. Greg’s 
facts,” was to meet Arnold on board the Vud- 
ture. But Arnold sent for him to come ashore, 
and he came under cover of darkness. The con 
ference lasted till daylight, and then Arnold 
prevailed on him to remain on shore until the 
following night. At 10 4. M. the plans of West 
Point were concealed in his boots ‘tat Arnold's 
request,” and a pass was given him in the name 
of John Anderson ‘‘ for Arnold’s security,” and 
Smith, who had brought him from the Vulture, 
was desired to put him on board after dark. 
But when evening arrived, Smith refused to do 
this. Here was a fine opportunity for Mr. 
Greg to make a point against the whole \meri- 
can people, and, like John Adams, he ‘* snatch- 
ed his opportunity.” ** André was thus,” says 
he, ‘‘compelled by Americans [Arnold and 
Smith] to repass the American lines and _ re- 
turn to New York by land.” Mr. Greg then 
descends to a foot-note on the character of 
Smith, and, by his own peculiar historical pro- 
cess, establishes a number of things: That 
Smith ‘‘ was acting as a spy in Washington's 
service”; that ‘it was by an American officer 
[Arnold] that André was brought, against his 
will and in defiance of his stipulations, within 
the American lines”: that ‘Sit was by an ayent 
of Washington [Smith] that he was twice de- 
tained within the lines,” *‘and induced to adopt 
a disguise”; that ‘* Smith was responsible for 
the disguise, for its necessity, sor every incident 
of the case except the original treachery which 


the life and honor of a loyal gentleman and © brought André within the lines”; that * in the 
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one critical fact of disguise” André ‘* was the 
dupe of Washington's own agent” > and, 
finally, Mr. Greg, by another application of 
one of his legal iznorances, reaches the astound 
ing folly of saying that André = was the dij 
of W ashington himself 

Having thus established the historic facts 
Mr. Greg indulges in some very tine legal 
reasoning. For instance, he savs of And: 


who skulked into the American lines after dark 





for the corrupt purpose of bribing the officer in 
command: ‘ Technically, André was protect 
ed by a flag of truce and the passport of tl 

American Major-General in command [Aj 
noldj.” “ Technically, André was an envoy !” 


Mr. Greg then makes a number of his ‘* most 





startling statements.” It was Washington's 
‘‘determination that, guilty or innocent, the 





prisoner should die.” ** The nomination of the 
court-martial” “fixes a clear and paramount 
responsibility on the Commander-in-Chief’ 
“its President was his devoted creature [Gene 

ral Nathaniel Greene}, a man utterly devoid of 
education, literary or sccial, a blacksmith till 
called by the outbreak of war from the forge 
to the field ; necessarily as ignorant as 
British private of the distinctions and even of 
the principles of military law ‘ 
knew that he himself would be rewarded, ‘* and 
justly,” ‘tas judge and executioner.” His offer 





to spare André if Arnold was given up was an 
‘‘infamous proposal,” which only served to 
refute ‘'‘ the tyrant’s plea of necessity.”" ‘ His 
vengeance still insatiate,’ he * descended toa 
stratagem worthy of his intended victi 
Arnold. ‘* He hired a gang of scoundrels um 
the command of one Champe” to enlist 
Arnold’s command. (See, in this connectiot 





Colonel Lee’s most interesting account of the 
heroic Sergeant, Chaimpe’s, escape, 
Lee’s Memoirs.) * They were 
joined to bring him alive and 
the American lines”; but Wa 
‘far too experienced a soldier” t 
they would, and attempts of thi 
always been regarded as ** thi: 
of assassination.” But “the plot 


Washington's hired kidnappers 





gallows by a hasty flight It 
less, grieve every lover of tru: 
history to hear that an 





ness it is to correct American 

himself guilty of two * versi: 
which caunot possibly be recon: 
307 he says of Washington, that 
who served upon the court-marti 
acquitted André ” ** without placing 
direct and flagrant antagonism to that 
unforgiving, implacable spirit.” At page S74 
he returns to ** André’s murder,” and speaks of 


Washington's well-known * outburst of race 
on hearing of the massacre of St. Clair’s troops 


as “recalling that whic! 





Ll sea L the 
André.” 
There is another branch of historic evidence 
in Mr. Greg’s work which should not pass un 


noticed. Our readers will remember in the 
quotations the repetition of the word ‘ genth 
man.” That snobbishness runs through th: 
book, and the uses to which it is put become as 
amusing as a vul 
of Arnold: 


uve absurdit an Le Thus 





‘A chivalrous gentleman and s 












have found reason to resign his commiss 1 
the American service, but while he retained it 
would have felt that n ild release t 
obligations it entailed. pily i be 
longed to that class of England officers 
who, as their chief bears incidenta it decis 


witness, were not gentlemen !” 


Of our American historian 


‘Mr, Bancroft ventures without ‘authority | 
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nation; therefore he must be regarded as the 
He 
appears to be as thoroughly a Turk as the in 
Mme. Patoff seems not to be an Eng- 
lishwoman, unless she was a crazy Englishwo- 

the 
it not for the quasi-scien 


result of close and intelligent observation. 
human 


man—a theory which reader would com 
fortably accept were 
tific arguments against it. These arguments 
are part of the deadwood which obstruct the 
flow of the narrative, and may easily be ac 
counted for when we remember that the novel 


was published first in) monthly instalments. 
Further sops to the demand for copy are dis- 
cernible in lengthy journalistic deseriptions, 
and, worst of all, in the gratuitoussermons. A 
man of Mr. Crawford’s versatility should deny 
himself the lazy luxury of expanding indefi 
nitely a few verses of Ecclesiastes. It is true 
that he such eriticism 


by constant reminders that the story is told by 


guards himself against 


no literary fellow, but by a plain, blunt man, 
for the His 
guard effectually betrays him. Tt is not in the 


amusement of a Woman. safes 
nature of a Griselda to put up with preaching 
when she is dying to know what became of 
Alexander Patoff, and whether Hermione inar- 
ried Paul or didn’t. The for 
blemishes is very plain, and, seeing that such 
wisdom 


reason these 


digressions are blemishes, it would be 

in writers of serials to revise their work before 

publishing it in a book. 
In ‘Marzio’s Crucifix’ there is hardly a su 


perfluous page. It is short, yet not hasty, 


strong, and well-finished. 
pression of the Italian people, gathered from 


A superticial im- 


fiction written in English, is that they spend 
the days in posing for artisfs and the nights 
in perpetrating crime, for which pursuit a 
slouched hat and 
ry as is the 
breaks away from this picturesque melodrama, 


black cloak are as necessa 
incisive stiletto. Mr. Crawford 
and writes about a Roman family of the mid- 
dle class whose dull round of existence is tem- 
porarily disturbed by one of those storms which 
occasionally convulse the quietest families in 
Marzio, the head of the 
element; and the greatest 


He 


Italy and elsewhere. 
house, is the exciting 


strength of the story is in his portrait. 
was a troublesome person to get along with, 
and is still more troublesome to describe with- 


out prejudice. Mr, Crawford sets forth im- 
partialiy the best and the worst in him, and 
makes a wildly contradictory nature thorough 
Marzio really was the vie- 


bad tem- 


ly comprehensible. 
tim of excessive imagination and very 
per. When 
chalice or a crucifix, his imagination had legiti 


busy designing or executing a 


mate employment, and he was harmless. Once 


permitted to stray from his work, it became 


unmanageable and wrought the man into a 


species of frenzy against the King and the 
Church, against all existing conditions: an ab- 


stract, impotent rage which hardened into 


hatred of brother 
angry suspicion of his own wife and daughter, 


his Paolo, the priest, and 
He is too weak to initiate the social revolution of 
which he dreams, and, though he believes him 
self a born leader, is nothing but a vain bab 
bler in wine-shops and a terror to his house- 


hold. 


imagination, so, ina moment of temptation to 


But, as Marzio is almost wrecked by his 


kill his brother, he is saved by it, and one hopes 
that for 
may lead to permanent reformation 


his passionate gratitude his escape 

The social questions involved in the analysis 
of Marzio’s character are cleverly discussed, 
showing that in the author’s mind there exists 
the 


; 
anarchy, TI 


no contusion of terms liberty and license, 
lo 


freedom and ve-affair of 


Lucia and Gianbattista, which Marzio’s imagi 


nation and bad temper together tailed to inter- 


rupt, is very pleasant and healthy 
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ness being rather heightened than diminished 


by the practical texture of all their visions of 
happiness, 


Love’s young dream is the theme of Mr. How- | 


ells’s ‘ April Hopes,’ and he cannot be said tolend 


enchantment to the old story. Still, since to 


lend enchantment to anything in heaven above 


or on earth beneath is no part either of his 
theory or practice, he should not be blamed for 
neglecting to do not only what he scorns to at- 
The 
spirit of truth is an admirable spirit to animate 


tempt, but would resent being accused of. 


a novelist, yet, if zealous cultivation of it im- 
plies the annihilation of all other spirits, in- 
cluding the spirit of charity, the erring novel- 
reader will grow restive, and end by longing 
for nothing so much as for a few pleasant lies. 


If any one word can characterize Mr. Howells’s 


attitude towards Dan Mavering and his sweet- 
heart, and all the Boston people interested in 
their uncertain loves, it is uncharitableness. — It 
is not only that he never permits himself to be 
“to their virtues very kind,” but he is never 
“to their faults a little blind.” Far from it, 
he digs fathoms deep for them, he tosses them 
to and fro in broad daylight, he gives to the 
molehill of frailty the prominence of a moun- 
tain of depravity. The section of Boston socie- 
ty thus, as it were, excavated need not tremble 
at the exposure. Not an evil passion is disclosed, 


much less a deadly sin. It is fairly sound, 


root and branch, though not exactly swelling | 


with sap. The worst revelation is that of a 
tendency to dry rot, and of an alarming para- 
sitical growth of censoriousness, spite, double- 
dealing, hypocrisy, and affectation round the 
trunk of Puritan righteousness. 
cleanly shorn of pretensions to that intellectual 
supremacy in which the world rightfully or 
wrongfully has long cherished a belief. The at- 
tacks of Mr. Howells’s truth-telling demon on 
this belief have been insidious and persistent, 
and now we know that we long worshipped false 
gods, That is to say, we know it while under 
the influence of Mr. Howells, just as we know, 
while mentally in his company, that it is wrong 
and foolish to erect a standard of ideal perfec- 
tion, to aspire to it, to struggle towards it, and 
gloomily suspect that such a proceeding is not 
compatible with common sense or ordinary in 
te ligence, 


‘April Hopes,’ like all the author's works, is, 


in a conventionally moral sense, above re- 


proach; but its tendency to blight germs of 
spirituality is hardly less harmful to character 
than is the corrupting influence of novels which 
No 
one is the better of its trivial worldly wisdom, 


describe the base or vicious sides of life. 


while the young and impressionable are apt to 
be the worse, The pleasure it gives is almost 
entirely dependent on the possession by the 
reader of what may be called the literary sense. 
That 
delicate that its frequent ill-nature is condoned 


sense is deeply gratified by the irony so 





by the accurate expression of habits of manner 
and speech, of secret thought, and even of the 
The 


fiction from the author's allegiance to that divi- 


haziest intellectual perception. gain to 
sion of literature is not so great as the loss to 
All his exceptional qualities, not 
excluding: his wit, would shine more brilliantly 
Not 
tion for its exhibition except that which makes 
his dialogue a and cold 
blood. I[f nothing but 
machines for ever rattling off superficially 
frivolities, Mr. Howells could draw 
them with absolute perfection 

‘Captain Macdonald’s Daugh- 
ter’ seems to share Mr, Howells’s conviction 
that the moral bealth of the world would suffer 


metaphysics. 
in abstract: exposition. one demands fic- 


marvel of vivacity 


human beings were 


eynieal 


The author of 


Besides, it is | 
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of the congenital imperfections of those un- 
happy ones whom they pounce on for dissection 
Her 
father was the devil in the alluring disguise of 
He, after a 
iniquitous career, de 


Nan Macdonald is original sin incarnate. 


an officer in her Majesty's service. 
but 
parted this life, leaving his daughter for in 
heritance a bundle of [. ©. 1 


short uniformly 
‘sand all the ob 
jectionable impulses and dishonest propensities 
The 
tic, silly, and an incorrigible Har, is placed in 
perfect her 


Whenever she slips, and she is 


conceivable. forlorn little wretch, roman 
circumstances finely adapted to 
natural traits. 
always slipping, her dread of the scorn of ber 
Seotch 


relatives plunges her deeper in the 


mire, When she tries to rise, the hereditary 
shackles tighten, and down she goes into hoy. 
Jess depths of shame. If we xrant predestina 
fate (and to grant 
what rigid adherence to the doctrine of 
dity comes to), then Nan Macdonald could be 
only that which she is represented 
But, in fairness to her, more stress 
should be laid on what she tried to be than on 
what she couldn't help being. 


tion, inexorable these is 


here- 


her father’s 
daughter. 


Such a view of 


the requirements of justice would, however, 
probably appear to the author a weak conces 
sion to sentiment, a pandering to falsehood, 
She guarantees the presence of some sort of 
palliative virtue by telling us that many people 
The 
lover is faint-hearted and singularly tactless 


liked Nan, and that one man loved her. 
even fora man. When Nan seems to give him 
up to another woman, at a sacrifice of her own 
affection, it is much more consistent to assume 
that her 


effective way of getting ‘id of him. 


wicked heart had really devised an 


Nan’s history is a very depressing one, and 
that implies that it is neither weak nor trivial 
It is indeed told with strength and assurance, 
and one regrets that the author so resolutely 
ignores those aspects of truth which may be 
dilated on without driving humanity to de 
spair of itself, 
interest being broken by the transition from 
Scotland to Virginia. 
prehensive view of scene and people, but must 


The construction is faulty : the 
One never gets a com 


be content with fragmentary glimpses. Several 
of the Virginia episodes are useless and irrele 
the 


anecdotes 


vant, and the scenes in Scotch manse are 


more a collection of fathered on 
one family, than a harmonious picture of do 
mestic life. 

Any shreds of respect for the race remaining 
after reading ‘April Hopes’ and ‘Captain 
Macdonald’s Daughter’ disappear as we follow 
the conduct and gossip of ‘Frau Wilhelmine ’ 
‘The Buchholz 
that all these 
dull, sordid, contracted creatures are of one 
the taken 
Stinde to their bosoms and proclaimed him the 
prophet of their middle class, far be it from 


a foreigner to protest that they are in 


in the concluding portion of 
Family.’ The comfort here is, 


nationality. Since Germans have 


any re 
spect more attractive than he has painted them. 
Any one in doubt about the meaning of the 
word vulgar is commended to ‘The Buchholz 
Family,’ where it is amply and exactly defined. 
The vulgarity is not only in their customs, 
which are disgusting, but in their thouchts 


feelings. 


and 
Their standards are low, their judg- 
They have 
no manners, and they, the women especially, 
talk to each other with brutal coarseness. The 
life them, the 
proprieties ignored, and the decencies outraged 
They are envious, spiteful, meddlesome, and 
mercenary, and they thank heaven that they 
the cultivated the 
Buchholz family appeared to the Germans what 


ments narrow, their motives mean. 


civilities of are unknown to 


bel mg to 


Classes ! If 


they really are, it is natural to suppose that 


its tenders ! froma slight suppression or merciful veneering | the family would not have been received with 
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greatest 


see. In 


hard to 
opinion the case is only one of the endless num- 


ease, is very our 
ber in which persons, especially in the Middle 
Ages, When raised to positions of great impor- 
found. it 
it they neve 


tance, 
test tl 


only 


decorous or profitable to pro- 
r desired such elevation, and 
of 
Such protestation might be re- 


consented to it because a profound 
sense of duty. 
garded as almost a formula at every medieval 


promotion, So with regard to the 
of the 
mind a woman could not hold the empire. 
that 


title when 


“vacancy 
because to the Frankish 
We 
Charlemagne would 


he 
Roman that ever lived 


Eastern throne, 
see no real evidence 


not have assumed the vot ready 
for it if the douchtiest 
had sat upon ti thi 


The le account 


me of Constantinople 


whi of the process by which 
me became the Papacy of 
deal of 
little too 


ot 


with a great discri 


much weight 
by the 
enough emphasis on the 


7 ptance of this 


Perhaps a 
the 


without quite 


mination 
is laid on 
Papacy, 


Assitmiption power 


corresponding ace 
I 


assumption 


by the churches of tl We There are of 
eourse notable cases of protest, but on the 
whole thr churches ot thre West were in no con 
dition to offer kind of 1 ince to the 
papal aggressions which tl ! intered i 
the Mast. The real ison for t ] if ms 
to us, in ft! ibsence ¢ { vated co 

munitie the West 1 is were found in 
every fer} mnt The I pacy bye 


cause it was needed, and when it 
needed it was thrown away. 
Nothing than Dr. Egar’s 
account of the relation of Leo 1. to the Council 
of the of the 


Pope prevailed there, but the Komanist is not 


be better 


could 


Chalcedon Doubtless opinion 
content with that statement; he insists that it 
prevailed because of the regard for the Roman 
Bishop assuch. We are here given the truer 
view that it prevailed because it happened to 
be that of the dominant party at the moment. 
The action of the the 
Bishopric of Constantinople to an equality with 

that it 
lead of 


Council in elevating 
in 
West 


Rome, shows conclusively 


the 


was 
the 


no 
danger of following in 
servility to Rome. 

Weare grateful to Dr. Eg 


clearly and concisely the essential points in the 


ar for having put so 


great question of the relation of 
State in the Middle Ages. 


Church and 


Reyister of the University of Oxford. Vol. 2 
1571-1622). Part I. Introductions. Edited 
by Andrew Clark, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College and Vicar of St. Michael’s, Oxford, 
Part II 


SVO, pp. 


Matriculations and Subscriptions. 
$23, Printed for the Oxford Histo 
rical Society, at the Clarendon Press, 1857. 
167. New York: Maemillan., 


SVO, pp 


the Members of the Uni 
1715-1886, their parentage, 
birthplace, and year of birth, with a record 
Being the Matriculation 
University alphabetically 


Alumnt Oroniensis : 
versity of Oxford, 
their degrees, 


the 


of 
Register of 
arranged, revised, and annotated. 
Foster. London: Joseph Foster, 21 Boundary 
Road, Vol. 1, pp. 401. Abbay-Dyson 


Vol. 2, pp Eade-hKyte. 


By Joseph 


1887. 


$5, ISSS, 


THESE two works supplement each other, and, 
when ,completed, will be of the greatest value 
not only to genealogists, but to all others who 
wish to trace the lives of the graduates from 
The 


of which the first volume was noticed by us-at 


the great English University. * Register,’ 


its appearance, is the official reproduction of 
the manuscript records, a necessary undertak- 
ing to prevent the loss of these indispensable 


authorities. Part i of this volume gives the 


| ernment 


The Nation. 


ofticial life of the University during the period 
named, the requirements for the degrees, the 
ceremonies in taking them, the methods by 
which they were obtained, all of which were 
to an 
graduates can have but a 
In Part of 
triculations is continued in chronological form, 


carried on with formalities and extent 
of which our modern 
slight conception. ii the list ma- 
with the county in which the student was born, 
his age, and the quality or social standing of 
his father. The sons of the nobility are easily 
distinguished ; knight 


miles or eques auratus is distinct from that of 


the son of a equ or 


an esquire, armigert filius, or of a gentleman, 


generosi filiis, Lastly, the son of a commoner 





IS ple heu 





points out in the preface to Part ii, page 25, 
there is reason to think that the paternal status 
was often understated in the matriculations 
There was a scale of fees, proportioned to tl 

father’s quality, the highest in rank very pro 
perly paying the most. Hence economy would 
uggest a prudent modesty on the part of the 
applicant. who afterwards, in asking for his 
levree, could suddenly remember that his 
family was more distinguished secially. Th 
editor states that he has noticed on t} cord 
numer i 1 this msformation, and 
of course the 1 ha been mar nor 
‘ sw t nirorce tl hur ty was ma 


1 throughout 
No index is 


on the persons named, 


tames 
iven to Part ji and no notes uy 
It is to be the official 


invaluable as far as it es, 


t 


revister, but nota 


} 


biographical dictionary, Undoubtedivy the en 


terprise so Well begun will be speedily brought 
to a prosperous conclusion. 
The of Mr. 


the counterpart of the foregoing work, as it is 


‘Alumni Oxoniensis’ Foster is 
an alphabetical register of the graduates for a 
certain period, and condenses under each man’s 
name the entries personal to him, matricula 
tion and degrees, and in most cases undertakes 
also to give his preferments, clerical or other, 
It will be noticed that Mr. Foster's period, 1715- 
ISS6, is one calculated to be of great service to 
the modern Englishman, but it entirely omits 
which 


joint interest with their cousins. 


that earlier time in Americans have a 
This work is 
avowedly based upon the transeript of the Ox 
ford late Col. 
Joseph Lemuel Chester, and we may well be 
the ot 


make available 


matriculations made by the 


proud that an American was means 


Englishmen. t 


stimulating 

these records. Mr. Foster nas, of course, had 
the vast additional labor of collating the dif- 
ferent entries, and of adding to them the items 
relating to the post-collegiate life of the gra 
he 
rival, and this enterprise will further extend 
the 
which he has placed the 


duates. In such matters stands without a 


his fame and renew obligations under 
literary community. 
He intends to complete this register in four 
volumes at a guinea each, and it is to be hoped 
and expected that many libraries in America 


will be enrolled among his subscribers. 
Face to Face the Mexicans. 
Chambers With 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Mrs 
book a 


with 


Gooch, 


By Fanny 
200 illustrations. 
Pp. 584. 


} 


GoocH might easily have her 


list 


won tor 


distinct place in the of modern 


works on Mexico, She has a considerable body 
of material that is really fresh and not badly 
handled. It is a pity that she chose to hide 
this away in the great mass of second-hand or 
her bulky 
If she had left out entirely her chap- 


worn-out wrappage to be found in 
volume. 
ters on the legendary history of Mexico, on the 
general history of 
and 


the Mexicans, on their Gov- 


their statesmen for 


writing 
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and had 
winted only her descriptions of domestic life 
4 ] 


Which she is inadequately equipped 
and social customs, her account of the moder 
literary movement, and her very welcome « 

lection of the more popular songs of Mexico, 
should have had little but praise for her work 
Even then, however, it would have been neces 


sary to put the reader on his guard : 





extravagant laudation of the leading writers 
Mexico. Their literature is not exactly on 
par with that of the Elizabethan age. Poetry 
‘on the spot, without a moment's 
though it commanded Mr 
admiration, is probably not of tt 


composed 
preparation,” 
Gooch’'s 
highest order. Then, too, we ta disag1 
able impression of servility, on th 
author, in her contact with the exclus 
ciety of the 





ital, She often appears t 








much in the g L repo idimnitted 
sufferance within th charmed circle, an 
bound to praise everything to the top not 
In this respect, her book is in strong cont: 
to that of Mme. Calderon dela Barca, of wh 
in some ways, it pleasant] minds rh 
wife of the Spanish Minister could m ! 
finest people of the land as an equal, and 
Inno dangel being patronized or becor 
subservient This da ev Mi ch ha 
wholly e red 1 characte! 
nistake in suppe i] Diaz's hist 
las hever been t iwlish ( 

It is ver Lis i she ha 
been made a victim of that adroit prelat 


Bishop Riley. To appeal for contributions to 
pl 
commendatory letter from his pen, is to betray 


aid himin ‘“‘his great work,” and to int a 


actual situation and 


The majority of the 


great ignorance of his 


prospects. illustrations 
are good, Many of them, however, are spoiled 
ot 


Which the publishers have picked up are so an 


inthe printing, and some the old plates 


tiquated that they picture things no longer 


existence, 
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“‘TWENTY-EL ITH A NNUAL STA TEMENT 


OF THE 


WASHINGT O! 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








WV. A. BREWER, Jr. President. 


Net Assets, December 31, 1886..... . $7,813,631 36 | ASSETS 
Receipts during the year 1887 . | U.S. and N.Y. City Stocks. . $659,703 42 
, Da ‘ i €1.654.211 2 Bonds and Mortgages being 
For Premiums RLO54,211 21 first liens on real estate. . 6,701.04 


420,820 28 2,075,031 49 Real Estate 


Cash on hand and in Banks 


For Interest, Rents, ete 








$9 S88, 602 RD and Trust Co Li Of OF 
‘pITRPeL wArTPC Loans on Collaterals 41S 453 
DISBURSEMENTS Agents’ Balances 60,908 87 88,587,360 59 
Claims by Death BLO 504 54 Add excess of market value 
Matured and Discounted of S'oeks over cost 16 16.58 
Endowments ; 163,307 20 Interest accrued GO, 397 07 
Cash Dividends, Return Interest due and unpaid. 764 Of 
Premiums, and Surren Deferred and unpaid Prein’s : 
dered Policies 109,987 80 less 20 per cent : 237,313 48 
Annuities 1,760 85 Gross Assets, Dee. 31, 188 ZN NOR BS 0 
Total paid Policy-holders. . $1,088,600 48 a 
Taxes : 17,58] 82 LIABILITIES. 
Commuted Commissions 75,470 33 Reserve by N. Y. standard 
Profit and Loss : 4,371 77 _ (same as Mass) Dep iO OO 
Dividends to Stockholders, 8,547 00 pone eagles , IS.560 00 
Expenses : Rent, Commis Matured Endowments not 
sions, Salaries, Postage, vet called for ; 1,454 70 
Advertising, Medical Ex : Premiums paid in advance 7.504 S84 
aminations, ete ; 306,731 06 1501502 46 Unpaid Expenses, &« 3,125 65 
in Surplus as regards Policy 
Net Assets, December 31, holders* $563,777 1 S8.868.382 70 
1887 hei ges $8,387,360 39 
Policies issued in 1887 3,635 | Total number of Policies in f 17,761 
Amount of Insurance in 1887 $8,208,275 ' Total amount insured $30,506,527 
* Surplus by former New York Standard §1,064,071.51. 
Policies kept in force by dividends in 1887 that would have been forfeited in any other company No. 1,182 


amount, $8,555,200, 
Claims paid in 1887 under policies held by dividends, 212,114. 
W. HAXTUN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
E. 8S. FRENCH, Superintendent of Agencies. CYRUS MI 
I, C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B. W. MCCREADY, M.D., 
W. BRANNAN, M.D., Associate Medic: 
FOSTER & THOMSON, 52 Wall Street, New 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


NN, Assistant Secretary. 
Medicai Examine: 

ul Examiner, 

York, Attorneys, 


W. A. BREWE J THOMAS HOPE, GEORGE NEWBOLD, 

WM. HAXTU JAMES THOMSON, BENJAMIN HAXTUN, 
ROLAND G. wi TCHELL, WILSON G. HUN’ EDWIN H. MEAD, 
GEORGE N. LAW RENCE, CHAS. H. LU DING: TON, HENRY F. HITCH, 

LEVI P. MOR IN ROBERT BOWNE, CHARLES P. BRITTON, 
ABIEL A. LOW, PAYNE PETTE BONE, FRANCIS G. ADAMS, 
GUSTAV SCHWAB, FRANCIS SPEIR, BENJ. W. MCCRE ADY, M.D. 
MERRITT TRIMBLE, FREDERIC R. COUDERT DAVID THOMSON, 


GEORGE A. ROBBINS, 


THE NEW COMBINATION POLICY 


OF THE 








WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 


NEW 


COMPANY 


OF YORK 


guarantees to the holder of a $1,000 policy $1,500 at maturity. A Policy for $5,000 


Isa contract for 


$7,500. <A Policy for $10,000 is a contract for $15,000, 

Say the amount of the policy is $30,000, the insured is guaranteed at maturity of endowment 
$30,000 Cash, and a paid-up Life Policy for $15,000, or a total of $45,000, together with all aceumu- 
lated and unused dividends. 

The Combination policy has three functions ; by it the insured secures under a single contract 

I. Protection for a term of years. 
Il. The savings of an Endowment. 
III, A permanent Estate. | 

A strong, simple, and inexpensive provision guaranteeing INSURANCE, a CAPITAL SUM, and 
AN ESTATE. | 

The Policies of the Washington are incontestable after three years ; residence and travel unre- | 


stricted after two years 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 
Net Assets, $10,679,167 87 





January 1, 1SS7 





Receipts during the year 
For premiums ; SIZ, 550 1000 42 
For Interest, ete. OO8,773 OA 3,000,764 06 


$13,688,931 93 


a ee 


1H), 1X. Ow 


Claims by Death 
Matured Endowments 
Surrende red Policies. .# 
Cash & Note Dividends 
Reinsurance : 





Total Paid Policy 
holders . $1,322,626 85 

Added to Re serve 

SOH?.L210 00 

Taxes and Le; dal Ex 
ye nses t 190 16 

Salaries, Medical Fees, 


and Office Expenses 
Commissions to Agents 

and Rents . 
Agency and other 

penses = 
Advertising, | 


EX 
‘ ‘ 121,654 50 
Printing, 


and Supplies 26,609 67 


Fire Insurance and 

Office Furniture. : 3,527 26 $1,861,375 10 
Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1888 $11,827,556 83 

ASSETS. 

City Loans, Railroad and Water 

Bonds, Bank, and other Stocks $5,200,011 25 
Mortgayes and Ground Rents 3,404,252 76 
Premium Notes, secured by Policies, 

ete : 638,068 81 
Loans on Collaterais. ete 4,623,182 37 


Home Office, and Real Estate bought 
to secure Loans 


Cash in Trust C ompanie sand on hand, 


Net Ledger Assets, as above 

Net Deferred and Unreported Premi- 
ums ‘ ~ 

Interest Due and Accrues i, ete - 76, 

Market Value of Stocks, Bonds, ete.. 436, 


784, U27 20 
117,264 44 


$1 1,827,556 8} 
259,733 69 
158 7H 
HOO TH 
Jan’y 1, 1888 
LIABILITIES. 


Gross Assets, $12,600,259 03 


Losses reported, but 

NOt dee. ....... $51,054 00 
Reserve at 4 per cent. 

to Re-Insure Risks... 10,412,711 00 
Surplus on Life Rate 

Endowment, and 


Unreported Policies, 
cent 


$12,600, O50 O38 


Surplus at 4% per cent., Pennsyl- 


Vana Standard $2,469,841 67 
(Estimated) 
New Business of the Year, 5,087 
policies, for... $12,754,177 OO 
Insurance outstanding Dee, ol, 
ISS7 S61L,018,805 00 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 


H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENK : ©. Brows, Secretary and Treasurer, 
se J. 8 — Actuary 
HOME OFFICE ‘yes Chestnut Street, 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 
SPANISH SIMPLIFIED. 


The following will be found eminently practical for 
self-instruction : (1.) German Simplifle d—( ‘omplete in 
12 numbers (with keys), at 10 centseach. (2.) Spanish 
Simplitied —12 numbers (with keys) 10 cts. each; No. 6 
now ready ; a new number on the first of every month ; 
Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by Prof. A. Knoflach, 140 Nassau St.. New York. 


Shakespeare in Fact and tr 
Criticism. 
By APPLETON MORGAN, 
Descriptive Circular on application. 
WitttAM Evarts BENJAMIN, 
744 Broadway, New York. 
Now Ready, CATALOGUE NO. 5 








at 
Z (mailed upon application) 
m|KARE AMERICANA, SCARCE 
= DRAMATIC, FINE ART, AND 
= ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
wo CHOICE EDITIONS. 
- W. B. SAUNDERS, 
pe 33 and 35 South Tenth Street, 
eo Philadelphia, Pa. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE ¢ 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Price, 50 cents, Subscription $5.00 per annum, 


J. H. HICKCOX, 
906 M St., Washington, 
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